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ECONOMIC SYSTEM HONGKONG 


By Edward Szczepanik 


a 


(Lecturer in Economics, University of Hongkong) 


“‘Laissez-faire’’ Capitalism 


Hongkong is often described as an outpost of Western 
civilisation in an Oriental setting. From the economic 
point of view, this implies the Western capitalist system, 
based on free functioning of private enterprises which, 
as far as organisation and methods of action are concerned, 
contains numerous specifically Chinese elements. But 
whereas in the West Capitalism has recently been shifting 


from Private Enterprise Economy towards the Mixed Eco- 


nomy, in Hongkong no such tendency has yet been observed. 
There are very few economic systems approaching the ideal 
model of “laissez-faire” capitalist economy as near as Hong- 
kong. 


The basic feature of a capitalist economy is the at- 
mosphere of competition(®). This is felt in Hongkong at 
practically every spot. The enormous congestion of econo- 
mic activity in definite parts of the Island and in Kowloon 


contributes towards almost instantaneous spreading of in-. 


formation about market conditions, i.e. prices charged, goods 
available and customers coming in and out. The arrival! 
and departure of ships and sailors immediately influence 
not only the prices of commodities, but also the levei of 
foreign exchanges for which there is an open, competitive 
market too. The principle of free entry into nearly every 
kind of business results in a large number of dealers in 
each market. Thus Hongkong markets are not-far from 
the ideal model of “perfect markets” with “perfect com- 
petition”. There are, of course, numerous market imper- 
fections which will ‘be discussed later. It will be fair, 
however, to state, even at this stage, that Hongkong is 
essentially a capitalist competitive economy with all its 
merits and evils. 


An economic system is defined as the totality of inter- 
dependent units of economic decisions(2). In the capitalist 
system of Hongkong the two main types of such units are 


households and private business enterprises which are very 
often organised on a family basis. The third type of the 
units of economic decisions, i.e. public agencies, also exists. 


There are, therefore, governmental public agencies, such 
.as the Water Authority, Radio, Post Office etc., and privately- 


owned public agencies, such as the University, hospitals, 
schools etc. Public agencies, however, play a comparatively 
small role in the economic life of the Colony. Even the 
public utility enterprises, providing e.g. gas, electricity or 
transport services, are mainly privately owned and, as will 
be shown later, are usually subject to either direct or in- 
direct competition. 


Thus the main economic decisions are undertaken by 
private firms. But whereas the role of public agencies is 
small, the importance of households cannot be neglected. 
Large sections of the Chinese population in Hongkong still 


rely on production, exchange and distribution of goods and 


services within the households. This is particularly the case 
among the “boat people’? where whole families spend most 
of their life on junks providing shelter, a large proportion 


of food and often entertainment to the household; women 


living on boats engage in such productive activities as 
repair of nets, sails and tools, sewing of clothing atc. 
Similar observations can be made with respect to agricul- 
tural population, and often commerce, handicrafts and even 
industry, especially textiles and plastics. The capitalist ° 
economy of Hongkong tontains, therefore, numerous ele- 
ments of a domestic system mitigating some of the evil 
sides of competitive capitalism. 


This is the first article in a series of Studies in the Economic 
Structure of Hongkong which will be published in the subsequent 
issues of the Far Eastern Economic Review. 

(1) Cf. F. A. Hayek: The Road to Serfdom. 


(2) Cf. O. Lange: The Scope and Method of Economics; Review of 
Eeonomic Studies, Vol. XIII (1945-46). 
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In addition to the spirit of competition and the pre-- 


dominance of private firms as the main units of economic 
decisions, the third chief characteristic element of capitalism 
is the institution of private ownership and, connected with 
it, the institution of inheritance. With the exception of 
land, which is Crown property, and a few monopolies, such 
-as the Sand Monopoly, the Post Office and the Kowloon- 
Canton Railway, there are no restrictions on the scope of 
the institution of private ownership, provided that certain 
obvious safety and health requirements are complied with. 
Furthermore, the institution of inheritance is_ relatively 
little hampered by succession (estate) duties. Thus fortunes 
can be accumulated and retained within a family; there is 
- seldom a need to sell. them in order to pay taxes which now 
often happens in Britain. 


In conformity with the classical capitalism, centralised 
economic planning is almost unknown in Hongkong. Al- 
though the Government plans its own economic activities, 
it does not aim, as a rule, at “overall control” or inter- 
ference with private economic decisions. The only instances 
of planning by means of rationing, licensing. or exchange 
control which existed in the past or are still in force had 
to be introduced by the Government because of external 
political developments. The “internal’’ economic planning 
of the Government has as its main objectives only aiding, 
promoting, and facilitating the private business enterprises. 
This is done by such methods as land reclamation, irriga- 
tion, supply of water, building and maintenance of roads, 
dissemination of information etc. The main role of the 
Government is limited to the classical “duties of the Sover- 
eign” considered by Adam Smith as consisting in the pro- 
vision of external defence, internal justice and order, and in 
“erecting and maintaining those public institutions and 
works, which though they may be in the highest degree 
advantageous to a great society, could never repay the ex- 
pense to any individual “such as” those for facilitating the 
commerce of the society, and for promoting the instruction 
of the people” (3). To put it briefly, the Government of 
Hongkong is securing the basic prerequisites of an orderly 
competition which is the main driving force in a capitalist 
system. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of ves System 


Is the economic system existing in Hongkong good or 
bad? An ideal economic system has not yet been invented, 
hence the Hongkong system must have its merits and de- 
merits. On the other hand, as value-judgements are not the 


province of an economist it is impossible to decide with the © 
aid of purely economic considerations whether this system, : 


on balance, has more advantages than disadvantages or vice 
versa. Assuming, however, certain accepted social ends, it 


is possible to indicate which of them are most likely to be 


achieved in a given economy and which are incompatible 
with the existing system. 


It is convenient in this type of discussion to distinguish 
between general political ends and a group of “material’’ 
goals which sometimes, wrongly, are described as “economic” 
aims. In fact, there are no “economic” aims. There are 
only economic and non-economic methods of achieving given 
ends which by an economist must be taken for granted (4). 
The first group, comprising general political aims, usually 
includes: external security, internal political stability, social 
security and cultural, technical and economic progress. The 
analysis of the achievement of these goals requires the 
examination of the nature and activities of the Government 
and this will be done later. 


Here we shall concentrate on the second group of social 
aims among which the following goals commonly accepted, 
at least in the West, can be distinguished: (5). 
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a) Maximisation of National Income. 
b) Minimisation of Distributive Differences. 
c) Stabilisation of Income Growth. 


Freedom in the choice of occupation, 


normally defined as “Economic Freedom”. 


Let us examine, in turn, how the Hongkong economic 
system achieves these social aims. 


Maximisation of national income requires full employ- 
ment of all resources, and human labour in particular; main- 
tenance of the existing capital and of such a rate of capital 
formation as to secure full employment of the working 
population; use of the most efficient methods of production; 
preservation of the most efficient forms of ownership of the 
productive enterprises; finally, best utilisation of external 
opportunities through foreign trade. | 


Not all of these conditions of income-maximisation exist 
in Hongkong. First of all, human labour resources are not 


‘fully employed. No official data are available, but private 


estimates indicate that more than 30 per cent of the work- 
ing-age population in Hongkong is either tnemployed or 
“under-employed” in the sense of working only part-time (6) 
This figure is striking. It can partially be explained by the 
influx of a refugee-population from the mainland of China. 
Another reason is, however, inherently connected with the 
working of the capitalist system: it has no automatic device 
to secure employment of all willing to work even at a 
certain minimum, socially accepted, level of wages. 


There are no official figures illustrating the rate of real 
capital formation in Hongkong. According to private esti- 
mates, it does not exceed 9—10 per. cent of the Colony’'s 
national income (7). Compared with Western capitalist 
countries it is rather low, but this can be explained by 
the low level of incomes in the Colony in general. How- 
ever another reason due especially, but not entirely, to the 
present pclitical and economic uncertainty is the tendency 
to invest savings abroad and the wide-spread habit of hoard- 


ing, not only of local currency, but also of foreign money 


and precious metals and stones. This can be illustrated by 


in income- | 
disbursement, and in the acquisition of property, © 


cases, 

facilita 
toward 
ties. 
and in 
factors 


the at 


the fact that in 1953 the Colony imported diamonds valued | 


at more than HK$30 million, of which only about 1 million 
was re-exported (8). The rest absorbed the Colony’s savings. 
Thus a substantial part of savings is not turned into real 
capital formation at home which could provide better op- 
portunities for employment and thus contribute towards the 
increase of the Colony’s national income. As Keynes has 
shown, capitalism does not guarantee the rate of invest- 
ment automatically securing the full employment level of 
income. Capitalism in Hongkong is not an exception from 
this rule and it does not take proper care of capital forma- 
tion. Much could be done in future in this respect. 


It is difficult to say whether the most efficient methods 
of production are used in Hongkong. The measures of effi- 
ciency are different here from those of the West. With 
plenty of cheap labour, the most efficient, from the economic 
point of view, are labour-absorbing methods, and there is an 
extensive use of them in Hongkong. Apart from this, un- 
restricted competitive capitalism implies the existence of : 
great rrumber of small productive units which not only can- 
not benefit from the economies of large scale production, 
but also are often unable to derive all advantages from the 
division of labour. 


(3) Cf. A. Smith: The Wealth of Nations. 

(4) Cf. L. Robbins: Nature and Significance of Economic. Science. 

(5) Cf. A. C. Pigou: Economic of Welfare. 

(6) Cf. R. A. Ma and E. F. Szczepanik: National Income of Hongkong 
1947-50 (in preparation for publication by the University of Hongkong). 

(7) Cf. R. A. Ma and E. F. Szczepanik: op. cit. 

(8) Cf. Hongkong Trade Returns, Dec. 1953. 
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competition sometimes produces amazingly low prices of 


many locally manufactured commodities, as is the case with 


gloves which recently, so much disturbed British manufac- 
‘turers. 


The forms of ownership of the productive enterprises 
vary to a great extent, but, as was stressed, capitalism in 
Hongkong includes only a few publicly owned enterprises. 
The principle of private ownership prevails which, on the 


whole, is an element securing a high level-of efficiency. A 


large number of enterprises are family-concerns. In most 
cases, it eliminates a lot of possible bureaucratic wastes, 
facilitates supervision, secures continuity and _ contributes 
towards harmony in “industrial relations” built on family 
ties. It is thanks to this reason that the number of strikes 
and industrial disputes is so surprisingly low, although other 
factors, such as the pressure of an “unemployed army” and 


the attitude of Trade Unions, are also at work. 


Hongkong seems to do her best as far as the utilisation 
of the opportunities offered by foreign trade is concerned. 
Entrepot trade has been the traditional line of the Colony’s 
economic specialisation. It is here that the spirit of 
capitalistic competitive enterprise scores its triumphs. No 
planned economy system could probably do what the un- 
planned, apparently chaotic mass of large and small export- 
import firms in Hongkong can do. : Eagerly watching for 
even the slightest profit possibilities resulting from price- 
margins, Hongkong. capitalist-merchants have developed a 
delicate network of dealings covering practically the whole 
world. China is the biggest fish in this net although nowa- 
days she has largely freed herself from it. It is difficult to 
say whether the trade with China will ever completely re- 
vive in Hongkong. My personal opinion is rather pessimistic. 
In. recent years, however, Hongkong traders have shifted 
towards the export of locally manufactured goods and the 
import of the necessary raw materials and capital equip- 
ment. The fact that now the export of goods produced at 
home amounts to about 30 per cent of the total value of 
Hongkong export seems to indicate that the capitalist system 


does not let down the Colony. 
The minimisation of the differences in the distribution | 


of national income is usually the second broad social aim. 


Capitalism has no inherent tendency towards the _ equalisa- 
tion of incomes. The principle of free entry into every 
line of production provides an important safety valve, but 
its significance diminishes in view of the inequalities in start 
resulting from the institution of private ownership and in- 
heritance. There is, therefore, a great inequality in the 
distribution of income in Hongkong. The bulk of the popu- 
lation is living on a wage not exceeding HK$300 per month 
per household. According to my estimate, (9) this section 
of the population constitutes about 95 per cent of the total 
population and it is getting not more than about 60 per 
cent of the national cake. The remaining 40 per cent of 
“the cake’ becomes the share of the minority amounting 
to about 5 per cent of the total population. This is another 
striking figure besides the unemployment estimate, which, 
again, is mainly due to the pressure of refugees on the level 
of earnings in the Colony. ut the second explanatory 
element is inherently connected with the operation of, the 
capitalist system. Here, perhaps, lies its main fault. 


Another important disadvantage of capitalism in Hong- 


kong consists in the fluctuating level of national income. 


_ Its main component part are the earnings in foreign trade 


- reconstruction boom all over the world. 


which, by their nature, are highly volatile. Since the end 
cf the World War II the Colony’s national income fluctuated 
up and down. It was rising up to 1950 with the post-war 
It suffered heavy 
decline with the coming of the Communist regime into 
power in China. 


affected the volume and nature of trade 


Fighting in Korea and in Indochina also 
in Hongkong. 
These periods of. prosperity and depression are inevitable | 
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in an unplanned capitalist system. It is difficult to say 
whether the benefits of upswings compensate the damages of 
downfalls. 


tions in trade are on the whole undesirable. On the other 


hand, it is hard to see how they can be avoided in an economy. 


living essentially on earnings from entrepot trade, and thus 
so much dependent on external forces, unlikely to be con- 
trolled even by a planned economy system. - The _ capitalist 


System possessing the safety valve in the shape of the can- . 


cellation of errors of optimism and pessimism is probably 
more suitable for Hongkong than any other : 


Finally, we come to the last major social aim, that of 
economic freedom. It is here that the advantages,of the 
capitalist system are the most obvious. Capitalism secures 
consumer’s sovereignty, freedom in the choice of occupation, 
freedom in the disposal of an individual’s income, and free- 
dom in the acquisition, possession and transfer of property. 
For people cherishing these ideas, Hongkong is still the land 
(or rather the island) of ‘great opportunities. Almost all 
kinds of goods the world can supply (with perhaps the ex- 
ception of television and a few other things which may come 
soon too) are available in Hongkong. There is freedom in 
the choice of the employer and of the kind of job. Even 
compulsory service in the armed forces does not apply to 
the bulk of the local Chinese population. Individual ability, 
skill and training are the main considerations in the labour 
market, which means the principle of survival of the fittest. 
I do not intend to examine the ethical aspects of this prin- 
ciple, but if it is accepted as desirable, capitalism in Hong- 
kong serves this purpose well. It also serves well the idea 
of the free disposal of income. Taxation is low and what 
the population earns can be turned into the channels re- 
garded as the most worthwhile: sometimes it is hoarding of 
diamonds or playing mah-jong; but more cften a coolie and 
a rickshaw-puller’saves his cents for the purpose of becom- 
ing a farmer when he retires; an ex-hawker turns into a 
money-lender charging exorbitant interest rate (ranging to 
25 per cent per month) even to his friends; and almost 
everybody dreams of a possibility of making a good business 
in an impcrt-export transaction, enriching in this way him- 
self and performing the socially and internationally useful 
function of an entrepot’ merchant. In this way some 
fabulous fortunes have been accumulated in Hongkong and 
retained within a family circle thanks to the institution of 
private ownership and inheritance. These families are pro- 
ducing great philanthropists, sponsors of arts and science, 
promoters of new industries, founders of new agricultural 
communities, and great social almoners mitigating injustices 
of the capitalist system which to some people often allocates 
a ridiculously meagre portion of the national cake. 

Is thus, again, capitalism in Hongkong good or bad? 
Our answer is that this system does not secure full em- 


_ ployment, it uses often technically obsolete, labour-absorbing 


methods of production, it produces great inequalities of in- 
comes and it is highly susceptible to trade fluctuations. On 
the other hand, it repairs a lot of~these evils by the family 
system of ownership, and by the generally recognised in- 
stitution of charity. Some of the evils, such as fluctuations 
in the level of national income, would have to exist also 
under any alternative economic system and it is likely that 
the system of private enterprise is more suitable for an 
entrepot economy than any other. The Hongkong economic 


system is functioning very well indeed, as far as the utilisa-— 
It has 


tion of external trade opportunities is concerned. 
only just started to pass the international test of industrial 
efficiency, and any judgement in this respect would be yet 
precipitate. 
Most of the evils of capitalism in Hongkong, especially 
unemployment and inequalities of incomes, are magnified by 


(9) Cf. R. A. Ma and E. F. Szezepanik: op. cit. 


There is an opinion that these cyclical fluctua- — 
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ANALYTICAL CRITERIA OF 


EASTERN 


Economic Review 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


_ A preceding article (Far Eastern Economic Review, Octo- 
ber 21, 1945) discussed popular and general thinking in Asia 
on the subject of Economic Development, or the progress of 
“backward” countries. 


In the following lines, we shall turn to a consideration 
-of the problems of definition and measurement of develdp- 


ment, more strictly from the Protespiongt standpoint of 
economic analysis. 


As in the past, the vocabulary of economic thought con- 
sists largely of terms which have day-to-day non-specialist 
associations, somewhat different from their strictly “techni- 


cal” or specialist applications—yet closely and functionally 
connected with the latter. 


The science of econometrics has recently made con- 
siderable progress. This is authoritatively defined (by the 
Econometric Society itself) as “economic theory in its re- 
lation to statistics and mathematics’; or as “‘the quantitative 
analysis of actual economic phenomena, based on the con- 
current development of theory and observation, related by 
appropriate methods of inference” (viz. the mathematical 
and statistical). From the econometric point of view, such 
criteria as the following might be utilised or devised, and 
formulae found for their exact expression. 


(a) 


Mr. Szezepanik, in his useful comment in a preceding 
article in the Far Eastern Economic Review, advocates a 
mathematical measurement of maximisation. 


Reference here might primarily be to the difference 
between the actual present rate of growth, and the rate of 
growth which is possible, given the presently-available re- 
Sources, techniques, and other conditions. In the second 
place. however. reference might be to the difference between 
the amount of economic activity already generated (the level 
already attained), and the amount or level which would 


prevail if there were full utilisation of the avalenie factors 
of production. 


. The first concept relates essentially to the comparison 
between rates of growth, actual and potential; the second to 
the comparison between the position at the given moment, 
and the projection or estimate of what the position will be 
at the close of the given phase of development, if the latter 
is successful. 


Exact knowledge of the “actual” is, in the circum- 
stances of the Asian countries, difficult enough to attain; 
but we may suppose that it is possible to know it with econo- 
metric accuracy. Very much more difficult, however, is the 
assessment of the other side of the ratio—the “maximal” 


criteria. 


the influx of refugees. The process of their absorption by 
the economy of Hongkong is an enormous operation. If it 
succeeds; it will be one of the major credit items on the 
account of Hongkong capitalism. It is possible that with 
international aid this will become true. Even now, however, 
the mere existence of probably over a million refugees (in- 
cluding dependants either married or born in Hongkong) 
who left China for political or economic reasons, is the best 
proof of the attractiveness of Nongkong. The streets of 
the Colony are not paved with gold, but every little lane 
gives ample evidence that economic freedom is flourishing 
in this Colony. 


or largest possible under the given conditions. This ap- 
pears to be the chief weakness of the criterion now under 
consideration. Calculation of the former is an arithmetical 
and statistical exercise, with data in terms of given con- 
stants. Calculation of the latter is however ’ an algebraic 
exercise, or one in terms of calculus; not a straightforward 
projection from the data already known, but one into which 
a very large number of variables must be introduced. 


The longer the period that has to be considered, the 
greater the number of variables, permutations and combina- 
tions that have to be introduced; increasing to a number 
almost infinite, by the time the longest periods have to be 
considered. And the period in which it is physically pos- 
sible for integral “maximisation” to take place cannot in 
any case be short; in the case of the underdeveloped coun- 


tries, it must as a rule be very long, long after “we are all 


dead’. 

In considering expecially the shorter period, we can 
perhaps provisionally accept some “blanket” terms, roughly 
covering the whole estimation of the immediately attainable 


maximum; a classic instance is Marshall’s “state of the (in- 


dustrial) arts’. But this is unsatisfactory; even in the 
short-run period, there is really no absolutely-given “state 
of the arts’. Techniques—managerial, organisational, 
mechanical, entrepreneurial and other—show a very large 
range of variability, with complicated inter-relationshins. 
The range of possible variations (proportions of combination 
of factors, etc.) increases in geometric progression as the 
period gets longer. Technological and organisational elas- 


‘ ticity have greatly increased since Marshall’s day, and are 


likely to increase still more in future. 


These considerations may apply a fortiori to the case 
of the underdeveloped countries, where the range of techni- 
cal possibilities is actually larger. The start, at least theore- 
tically almost from tabula rasa, largely without ex post com- 
mitments or pre-judgements on the technological plane; the 
choices before them, the possible number of “roundabout” 
réutes towards a more complex production system are much 
larger than in the case of an already-industrialised country, 
which must follow-on from an already-shaped structure in- 
herited from the past. 


Maximal and optimal 


The maximum (the biggest possible) is normally to be 
distinguished from the optimum (the best possible). But in 
the circumstances of the underdeveloped areas, the tendency 
is generally to equate the maximal with the optimal; 
largest development, quantitatively, is deemed to be ipso 
facto the best, qualitatively. There is as yet little con- 
sciousness of the fact that the two criteria may conflict; as 
for instance in cases where there is need for the conserva- 
tion of scarce resources. At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted that for the most part optimal judgements are likely 
to be taken on grounds other than economic, e.g. for, political, 
social, humanitarian, patriotic, or other reasons. 


(b) Efficiency criteria. 


The question here is of the most effective, or produc- 
tive, utilisation of the given means of production. This 
will normally coincide with the maximisation criteria, dis- 
cussed above; except perhaps in the following senses. 
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of ithe economy as a “whole, 


Maximisation criteria might ‘pertain’ rather to the 


more manageable or useful on the’ microeconomic 


calculate his concept of efficiency. (energy output. as a per- 


centage of input). per machine. or per plant, than: over the 
whole complex of industry.. This is. another. rin in which 


averages are practically: meaningless. 


Alternatively, the two: may: appear as” successive 


in the same evaluation:, will usually. be necessary. or~de- 
sirable to bring the existing equipment. and the already- 
employed. factors ‘up to their full efficiency; or at least a 


high rate: of efficiency, before considering an expansion of 


the system as a whole. 
Efficiency judgements on particular indwutrivs or pro- 


cesses, and maximisation judgements considering the system 


on an overall basis, will both be necessary to planners, in 
the all-important matter of deciding on phasing and 
priorities. 
problem esentially involves two. stages: 

First, to. do’what is best immediately, in the. Marshallian 
short-term (the length of time within which it is not pos- 
sible to add to the available stock of resources, .though it ‘is 
possible to vary the use made of them).. Here ew 
criteria are intrinsically most relevant.. 


Second or meanwhile, to clarify ideas on ‘the peedinaes 


tives and preferences for growth in the longer-term (when 


all the quantities of factors, and the uses made of them, 
can be varied) so that, as the middle and longer terms are” 
entered, the necessary transitions can be made in the ria 


propriate sequence and timing. 


_ At this stage in our reflections we are neneumrtiy ba 
ginning to project our. thoughts. ferward into the problems 
of planning and programming. On this line of thought also, 
we must temporarily call a halt, and revert to our more 
preliminary and elementary concern with the meaning and 
measurement of development. From this point of view, 
other criteria are: also important, such as the following. 


(ce) Degree of ntilisasion of resources:: a measure of 
development in terms of potential is presumably possible. and 


convenient, i.e. the difference between the total. (ultimately. 


utilisable) resources, and the extent to which resources are 
used at present. In the underdeveloped Hemisphere, this 


does not find expression in the form of advocacy of full 


employment, which has been so characteristic of the con- 
temporary epoch in the developed Regions. Con- 


ditions of full employment, in respect of any or all of 


the factors of production, would obviously not permit that 
mobility of factors, or that degree of social and personal 


adaptability, which are evidently the indispensable ee 


tions of developmental progress. 


(d) Stability criteria< imbalance or strain of any kind 
must be avoided, and the danger of any disequilibrium (be- 
yond. the. limits within which it would not endanger the 
safety or progress of the system) must be guarded against. 


The economist’s judgement on the degree and quality 
of development must depend, at least partly, on 
some such equilibral criteria; like the engineer, he must 


particularly regard the tolerances and the safety margins. 
But the judgements under this heading are largely political 
or social, or otherwise outside the proper sphere of the 
eccnomist——which is that of material progress or material 
welfare—and the decisions on this plane may well be based 
on non-economic reasons and motives. 


or macroeconomics, 
_ being useful primarily for assessing the progress: of the en-— 
tire system; from the: overall point of view of policy. \ Effi: 
ciency criteria must however, in the nature of the case, be 
plane: 
They relate, more naturally, to: the: input-output’ calculation: 
by industries, or sometimes groups of industriés; just as 
the engineer can, with much greater accuracy’ and validity, 


Since not everything can be done at once,-: the 


- of the state of economic activity in various countries. 
example, a list has been put forward by Professor Crane of: 
Chicago, and we may perhaps be permitted to quote it fully: 


{e) Egalitarian criteria: planning devistons- and evalua- 


tions of cuYrent' development may’ well’ be based’ also on’ 


prevajling conceptions. of social. justice—usually egalitarian, 
in the sénse that they insist. on an-equal, or at least a “fair”. 

sharing of the burdens or costs of development, on the one 
hand, and the fruits or profits on the other, and on freedom. 
equality of opportunity. Beyond noting that greater equali- 


ty of incomes; freedom of movement, maximisation of 


portunities, etc., are also desirable from the ‘economic point 
of view as a general rule; the economist does: not find the 
judgements, under this heading also, to lie mainly within 
his field of competence. 


All the above criteria may be said to ‘overlad with each 
other to: some extent. The first three are often so closely 


involved together as to be virtually three ways of looking 


at the: same: ‘thing. They involve. the same basic 
standard of comparison: the ratio | between the maximal © 
and the actual. As with the. discussion of terminology 
above in the case of the concept of development, 
they have been canvassed separately. here mainly for one 
reason; for the sake of emphasising the semantic difficulties. 
In fact, in groping for what is in essence a common and 
basic evaluation of development (the maximisation: con- 
cept), different people use different approaches, or a com- 
bination of different approaches. We may postulate that 
there are the maximisation approach, the efficiency approach, 
and: the resource-utilisation approach. | 
 .The criteria of stability and balance, 
also in practice somewhat closely related to the three first- 
mentioned; 
or maximisation to: have a system which is momentarily: work- 


ing well, but may collapse the next moment, or: may deve-— 


lop such internal-frictions as will — its. proper func- 
tioning in future. 3 


The last-mentioned criteria, (under (e) pes those 
based on concepts of social justice or other normative rea- 
soning, lie mainly the of economic judge- 
ment, as. such. : 


It may also be well to note, in conclusion, that deve- 
lopment” may refer not so much to the process of economic | 


growth, but to its physical resultant or end- product—the 
actual amount.of productive capacity, quantity of: plant, 


capital, etc., which has come into existence, the addition to 


assets or stock in a given period, or- in the Egat: 


our we find, however, another 


gory of useful things which may be called in to supplement 
the criteria listed above. Namely, some more specific in- 
dices or measures of actual performance on the more de- 


tailed, and more strictly “quantitative” plane. These are 
merely the figures or terms in which we work, from the 


in the criteria. <A long list could be made 
indices, or indicators: 


decisions implie 
of the possible, and commonly used 


here, as a recent instance: 


“The following is a list of indicatots that may be used 
by any of the governments of South Asia in order to mea- 
sure the progress of economic development under 
various plans. 


“T have selected these indicators bécande they seem ap- 
propriate to the nations concerned, because they should be 
easily obtainable, at least by use of random sampling tech- 
niques, and because improvement or increase of these 
factors would presumably imply improvement in levels of 
living. 


(d) above, 


it does not, of course, represent true efficiency 


For’ 
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“These indicators would be put to best use if an index 
were prepared for each, based on 1938-39 as the base year. 


1. Production of producers’ durable goods, by value 
(adjusted for changes in price levels). 


2. Production of consumers’ durable goods, by value 
and by quantity. 


3. Production of consumers’ 
value and by quantity. 


Annual freight car loadings. 

Annual steel production. 

Annual coal production. | 
Production of energy (other than coal). (Mechani- 


non-durable goods, by 


~ eal). 


8. Production of foodstuffs; also per capita availability 
of foodstuffs. 


9. Cost of living index: 


: (a) urban, (b) rural. 
factory worker, (2) middle class. 


10. Energy per capita utilized (Mechanical). 

11. Per capita textile consumption. 

12. Per capita foodstuffs consumption. 

13. Yield of major crops per acre. 

14. Production per worker in major industries. 

15. Production per rupee invested in major industries. 
16.. Per cent of income (for consumers in the income- 


group, Rs. 300 p.a. and below) pent on: housing, clothing, 
food, recreation, medical care. 


17. Per cent of foodstuffs consumed coming from the 
cereal-starchy complex. 


18. Per capita consumption of fats and oils. 
19. Bank notes in circulation. 
20. Specie in circulation. 

21. Public debt. 


22. Gross domestic product, by value (adjusted for 


changes in price levels).” (‘Aspects of Economic Develop- 
ment in South and East Asia”; I.P.R. 1954). 


Regional Relevance of Criteria and Indicators 


The great question is, how far and in what manner are 


all these measuring-rods relevant and appropriate to the | 


conditions of the Asian Region? A full answer can only 
appear at a much later stage in the development of this 
study; in the course of which a number of them may be 


tested in different ways. At the outset, however, it is- only 
possible to answer on a priori grounds. 


Numerous criteria and indicators have been mentioned 
in this and the preceding article. Few indeed of the Asian 
countries can calculate any large proportion of them with 
any degree of econometric exactitude—i.e. on.a proper statis- 
tical basis and with mathematical accuracy. But, as soon as 
their significance is realised, the various countries should 
make swift progress towards covering them all. As Pro- 
fessor Cranes notes, in the passage quoted above, good use 
might be made of sampling techniques, since it is generally 
impractical to think in terms of full censuses. 


_ Among our “criteria”, most thinkers 
would today probably give preference to maximisation cri- 
teria, as the most essential and relevant basis of discussion. 
As was suggested above, however, it may be that efficiency 
criteria are the most immediately practicable, in this phase 
of development. Also in, the foreground must be placed the 
criteria of resource-utilisation. It may here be suggested 
that the last-mentioned criteria, though not at present usual- 
ly given first place, may come into a leading position in 


the whole question of the resource-pattern, 
which it is: unwise to underestimate in the early phases of 


in the Region 


FAR EASTERN 


REVIEW 


future; basic resources are to a large extent taken for 
granted in this Region at present, i.e. it is assumed that they 


_ are potentially available in very large quantities, and will be 


opened up on a basis of increasing returns, of supply easily 
keeping pace with demand. The amount of resources, and 


} 


is a problem | 


development, and which will inevitably increase in impor- | 


tance as the process of development unfolds. 
Among the “indicators”, there 


are such differences 


between the needs of the various countries and economies, © 


and in their ability to produce or utilise such information, 


that few of them are likely to select the same list. Yet co- — 
ordination of usages, and the making of clear and relevant | 
comparisons, are obviously of the greatest importance in this © 
In conjunction with governments, the United Nations | 
and other international agencies may be able to foster the — 
in the 


field. 


systematic establishment of the required indices, 
course of time, on a proper basis of comparability. . 


Macro- and Micro-economics of Development 


The suggestion nidy be advanced that it might now 
assist the scientific study of the theory of economic deve- 
lopment to make a considerable advance if it clearly esta- 
blished, in its own field, a distinction between macro- 
economics and microeconomics. 


the term “criteria”, and to apply the term “indicators” to 
the quantitative and descriptive measurers, as we have done 
above. The former are properly applicable on the macro- 
economic plane, solely or principally. The latter pertain 
rather to the microeconomic plane; or each one does, as it 
stands—thcugh some carefully weighted combination of in- 
dicators might be used for macroeconomic analysis of the 
whole system and the most general trends. 


Need for a new approach to the Theory of Development 


Occidental thought in this field has recently been heavily 
coloured with Keynesianism ; the viewpoint of which is per- 
haps rather widely misunderstood or mistrusted in the 
Orient, because the whole setting of Keynesian thought and 
technique is different, relating as it does to the depression 
conditions of the Western Hemisphere in the 1930’s (See 


‘my note on this in “Quarterly Journal of Economics”, Har- 


vard, Nov. 1952). 


Another main tendency in the West has been the 


treatment of the development theme in and through the 


field known as Trade Cycle Theory. 


Apart from the Keynesian slant and the Trade Cycle 


approach, recent Occidental reasoning in this field draws 
largely on conclusions from Economic History and Economic 
Sociology. Such contributions as those of Professor Ros- 


tow will have to be considered in that connection. (W.W. 
Rostow: “The Process of Economic Growth”, Oxford U-P., 
1953). 


This certainly does not exhaust the range of theory on 
the subject. For instance, mention has not been made in 
the foregoing of the National Income Approach, or of Econo- 
mic Dynamics from which points of view also discussion of 
this topic could be strewn with new question-marks. 


In this connection it may be | 
useful to label all the desiderata and quality-judgements with 


What has been said above about the criteria‘ of the: 


subject, and various other portions of the argument, could 
usefully be formulated also in mathematical terms. The at- 
tempt to do this will not be made here, but on some other 
occasion. The prime requirement would seem, in any case, 
to be a careful recensement of the basic terminology of the 
subject, and the semantic variations already arising. 
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‘spoke, it was briefly and to the point. 
a representative of the workers. 


Mr. Chan is the Chairman of the Tramway Workers 


no trams ran. 


-vinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 


October 28, 1954 _ 
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_ THE HONGKONG TRAMWAY DISPUTE—A CASE 


“STUDY IN: 


Introduction 


Mr: Chan Iu Choy quiet, dignified man who appears 


to be at least 50 years old. As he talks, he glances modestly- 


down, looking up from time to time to see the effect. of 


his story. The translator repeats in English the first-hand 
account of a man who spent 29 years-working as a con- 
ductor for Hongkong Tramways Limited. For 29 years, 


trams, supporting a family of seven children in the crowded 
district of Wanchai. _ Then, on July et with no notice, 
Mr. Chan was fired. 

‘Beside .him as he talked was - Mr. Choi Ching,” a more 
decisive appearing man, younger and more direct. When he 
He called himself 


Union. Mr. Choi is a workers’ representative in that union. 
They were fired because they were, according to the Com- 
pany, redundant. But to many of the Colony’s -workers 


this seemed like union victimization, and many were reported — 


to be sympathetic with the discharged men, with Mr. Chan 
and the 30 others who were dismissed with him. 


On Sunday, October 10th, the Tramway Workers Union 
called a one-day strike. It was successful, and on that day 
The Company refused to alter its position. 
The Union is now considering further action, and the Hong- 
kong Federation of Trade Unions is considering both action 
and support. Hongkong may be faced with Labour strife 
at a time when the Colony’s economy can ill-afford any 
disruption in its industrial or commercial life. | 
; The purpose of this article is to emphasize the in- 
creased importance of sound industrial relations in Hong- 
kong, to attempt to discover a criterion for judgement of 


‘Mr. Chan’s story, and to attempt certain conclusions rela- 


tive to -this particular dispute which may follow from an 
historical survey of labour relations in the Tramway Com- 
pany—a survey which will require returning to the 44-day 
tramway strike of 1949. 

Mr. Chan Iu Choy’s story, to anticipate the conclu- 


sions, cannot be accepted- except with serious and perhaps 
damaging qualifications. 


Industrial Relations in Hongkong—their present importance 


With the traditional mobility of Hongkong’s labour 


supply checked by the nature and regulations of the Com- 


munist Government in China and by the new stringent 


policy at the Colony’s once free frontier, Hongkong must 


consider its labour supply as relatively permanent. Fluc- 
tuations in the Colony’s economic fortunes once meant a 
movement of people from or ancestral homes in the pro- 
Today, workers and 
refugees with or without employment are to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before a responsibility of the Colony. 


Before the World War the very existence of a labour 


supply in this colony indicated that conditions here were 


at least equal to and probably superior to conditions existing 


until July 1st, 1954, Mr. Chan worked on the Colony’s 


political scene. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS | se 


By F rik H. H. King 
(Lecturer in Economics, University of Hongkong) 


in China. With the relatively stable cost of living which 


‘prevailed until September 1938, traditional wage and em- 


ployment understandings were not necessarily unfair. 


Today conditions are constantly changing, and _ the 
workers of the Colony cannot easily return to China. Nor 
is it always in the interests of the Colony that they should 
return with every temporary recession or trade decline. In 
such circumstances, terms of employment as they affect 
wages ‘and especially as they affect housing and other 
welfare aspects are often in need of more frequent revision 
than has been customary in Hongkong. Not even the most 
enlightened employer can be expected to keep informed 
of the need for all such changes. 3 > 


This is a situation made for trade unionism; but trade 
unions are foreign to the East. They evolved in the West, 


after much struggle, primarily as organizations for worker 
representation-in industrial relations. They were the crea- 


_ tion, although not always the brain-child, of the workers 


themselves. They grew up in countries moving quickly to 
political democracy and universal suffrage. 


The guilds of ancient. China were powerful, but they 
had little to offer the Western-style trade unions’ which 
were imposed upon them. The discipline of the guilds 
and the secret societies and the political bias of a China 
in revolution were superimposed upon the framework of 
Western trade-unionism. In the United Kingdom the trade 


unions made a political party; in China, the parties made — 


the trade unions. During the Borodin period of the Kuo- 


mintang, this influence spread to Hongkong the 


purely political general strike of 1925. 


The strike of 1925 failed, and ide unionism was 
dormant in this colony until 1938, when changing condi- 


tions made labour-management negotiations necessary. The © 
- Colony’s Labour Officer, then as now Mr: B. C. K. Hawkins, | 
encouraged trade unions in their simplest form to undertake 


these first negotiations. The Japanese checked what might 


have been a politically independent trade unionism in Hong- 
kong. 


Following the war, Re Kuomintang lis to gain 
control of the unions, but many of the Colony’s workers 
had fought bravely as Chinese patriots with the China 


- coast guerillas, and among these guerillas were Communist 


political leaders. Many of the: young, active men ofthe 
Colony had become sympathetic, therefore, with what was 
to thém the left, but which was actually the modest, pre- 
victory Communism which so misled students of the Chinese 
By 1949 it was apparent that the Com- 
munists had infiltrated and dominated many trade unions, 
while the Kuomintang had, to a lesser extent, infiltrated 
and dominated many others. 


There is today little or no real trade unionism in this 
colony in the sense understood in the United Kingdom. 
Unions here are usually political organizations. 


This is not necessarily to condemn Hongkong unions, 
and it is certainly not to condemn without serious investiga- 
tion the demands which they make on employers. Working 
conditions in Hongkong can be improved, and many dis- 
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putes which have arisen between a union—no matter what 


_ its political bias—and a company have been based wholly 


on ecohomic and welfare considerations affecting the mem- 
bers of that union. In examining the present tramway 
dispute, therefore, we may take as given some union poli- 
tical bias. . It would be both unwise and unfair, considering 
the importance and the history of industrial disputes and 
trade unionism in this colony, to go no farther with the 
investigation for the reason of political bias alone. The 
question is not ‘Has the Union a political bias or leadership?’ 
but, ‘Is the Union in this dispute acting in a manner calcu- 


lated to benefit the members by affecting matters within 


the competence of both union and company?’ 


To quote a most relevant editorial from a Chinese 
language, Hongkong published newspaper, ‘the Sing Tao Jih 
Pao: | | 

... under a free democratic society, the public 
is likely to show sympathy and support to strikes and 
labour movements. . . but public opinion has clearly 
indicated that there is one unalterable principle guiding 
the labour movement, i.e. political prejudice must not 
be allowed ito enter into the aim pursued by the 
labourers in their struggle for their welfare. They 
will lose the understanding, sympathy and support of 
the public as well as their own fellow workers, if their 
motive is in doubt. 


This is the criterion upon which should be based an > 


examination of the current dispute between the tramway 
company and the Tramway Workers Union. 


The Tramway Strike of October 10th, 1954 ' 


On July ist, 1954, the tramway company dismissed 
31 workers on the grounds of redundancy. All the workers 
dismissed had relatively long records of service. They were 
iven a week’s pay in lieu of notice and a customary 
gratuity based on length of service. The gratuities alone 
cost the Company $56,000. 


The Company has explained ithe redundancy as due 
to two main factors, the completion of the plant and 
track improvement carried on since the war and the dis- 
charge of gate-boys with the installation of automatic gate- 
closing equipment. In a statement issued October 5th, 
the Union (which, for reasons to be discussed below, is 
no longer recognized by the Company) claimed that ithe 
dismissal of the 31 men was ‘wrongful’ and that the stated 
cause of redundancy would not stand statistical analysis. 
Significantly, the Union makes reference to the dismissal 
of 184 men (the Company’s figure is 350 over ‘the last 
few years’) which had occurred from time to time over 
the period immediately prior to the July 1st incident. Not 
until the Union leaders were discharged was the Company 


threatened with a strike or were any serious or detailed 
objections raised. 


The inference raised by the timing of the objections 
is a side-issue. The Union did, after all, protest to the 
Department of Labour but did ‘not follow up its rejected 
protests. Redundancy is the important point, since this 
is a matter that can be settled within the terms of re- 
ference of the Company and is not, therefore, in itself 
a political issue. On the other hand, it is not properly a 
matter of employer- employee negotiation, since a decision 
on redundancy is a problem of management and one of its 
responsibilities. 

The figures submitted by the Union on October bth 
and the figures submitted by the Company in rebuttal on 
October 25th do not coincide. If there is a tentative as- 
sumption that neither side is engaged in deliberate false- 
hood, it is more likely that the employment breakdown 
figures of the Management would be less liable to error. 
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The Company has, then, sufficient men to run the trams 
and maintain the plant and equipment. Any other em- 
ployee must have been redundant. 


The protest of the Union has several other aspects, 


some of which are, by any definition, within the legitimate 


scope of trade union interests. The Union has charged 
the Company with requiring prolonged and compulsory 
periods of overtime. This the Company denies, claiming 
that overtime is allotted to those requesting it in writing 
and that involuntary overtime occurs only when trams are 
delayed or when maintenance emergencies occur. 


The Union cited cases of men forced to work when 


there were indications of sickness, and charged the Com- 


pany with compelling workers, as a general policy, to per- 
form their duties although by competent medical standards 
unfit to do so. The Company replied specifically to these 
charges, and it would be possible to check the Company’s 
statements with hospital records and doctor’s accounts. 
Unfortunately, no one has,as yet had the time or oppor- 


tunity of doing this. 


The Union specifically accused the manager of Hong- 


kong Tramways Ltd. Mr. C. S. Johnston, of being per- 


sonally responsible for the deterioration in labour relatidns, 
relations: which were reportedly fine before Mr. Johnston 
came to the Colony in 1949. ; These charges, mtch as they 
may do injustice to the man, need not be investigated 
separately from the other complaints, If the Union’s 


actions can be justified, then Mr. Johnston’s actions will , 


automatically stand condemned. 


The one charge which. the Union has not made in pre- 
cise form is that the Union leaders themselves are being 
singled out by the Company for dismissal, are being, in 
other -words, victimized, and that the strike was called on 
this issue. 
out, it is impossible to state definitely ‘what was in the 
mind of the Company when the. 31 men were selected for 
dismissal. Yet this point is vital to ae whole tramway 
dispute. 

There are two important charges the 
ment—mismanagement and victimization. The former sure- 
ly cannot be proved. The latter, even though not speci- 
fically claimed, may form the real basis for the rallying of 
public support so essential to the Union now that the 
Managemént has_ refused to review its position. Any 
further action on the part of the Union must take the 
form of a strike or near-strike. 

The Union realizes that the charge of mismanagement 
cannot be believed solely on the basis of their own state- 
ments. They have, therefore, asked the Government to set 
up what amounts to a court of inquiry and arbitration 
committee combined. They have invited, in other words, 
Government interference in their dispute. As the tramway 
company is a public utility, the Government is certainly 
entitled to .investigate the Company’s operations should 
they appear detrimental to the public good. 


“A simple example where Government interference has 
been admitted is as follows: the Union claims that the 
elimination of gate-boys, even though the gates act auto- 
matically, ‘is dangerous, since, under the present crowded 
conditions, the conductor, who must now give the signal 
for the tram to continue, cannot possibly see if everyone 
is on safely. The Company presented a counter-explanation 
to the Police Traffic Deparienent of the police . . . which 
was accepted. 


Before the Government would be justified in setting 


up a court of inquiry, however, there would have to be 


some evidence that the Company is being, in fact, run to 
the disadvantage of the public and with disregard to public 


safety. The Government has decided that there is no such 
evidence. 


‘As Mr. Chan Iu Choy very reasonably pointed — 
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October 28, 1954 


The Trade Union and the Industrial Disputes Ordinance 


in Hongkong has set up a. system of voluntary arbitration, 
but the Company refuses to arbitrate. The employment 


would not be here. 
‘dispute is, therefore, limited to unofficial or personal talks 


the issue must be victimization. 


-whelmingly in support of the union. 


or non-employment of specific employees is not a subject 
for compulsory arbitration in the United Kingdom and 
The role of Government in the present 


with the persons involved. 


It is to the public that the Union must lock, and 
In such a case in the 
United Kingdom or the United States the response of the 
public and especially of fellow-workers would be over- 
| Basing their opinions 
solely on an examination of the tramway dispute since 
July 1954, the public of Hongkong might well support the 
Tramway Workers Union. 


The strike of October 10th failed to achieve its stated. 
purpose—to make the Company negotiate with the Union. 


-Both the Union and the Company have taken positions 


from which it is difficult to retreat. A test of power may 
well be the consequence. In this test of power, the workers 
and their families, people who -can ill-afford the suffering 
that such a test will impose upon them, deserve the un- 
qualified sympathy of the citizens of Hongkong. Whether 
they are striking for their rights or being woefully misled 
by a political organization masquerading as a union, their 


position is neither an easy nor a happy one. 


sufficiently destructive or non-constructive, 


~ 


The Tramway Strike of 1949 


In order to justify its rigid position the Management 
of the tramway company should be in a position to show 
(but not necessarily prove) that they have in the past 
attempted to deal with the Tramway Workers Union in 
good faith, but that they were unable to do so for reasons 
to be stated. If then they withdrew recognition from the 


Union and Union leaders continued to disrupt the attempts — 


of the Company to establish sound relations with their 
employees, the Company’s actions in dismissing those Union 
leaders would be understandable. The -action would only 
be justified if the aggravation by the Union leaders were 
and if, for 
example, Union activity were directed for political rather 
than welfare ends. What action constitutes such a standard 
of aggravation is a matter largely of individual judgement. 


An historical survey is; then, the only way to describe 
fully the causes and problems relevant to the current 


dispute. The sources of information available for such a 


- gurvey are limited. There are the newspaper reports, but 


publisher. 


they usually reflect the political inclinations of the 
There are the personally recounted stories of 
those directly concerned, but they are contradictory. There 
are the versions of well- disposed individuals, but they are 


hearsay. 


the Commissioner of Labour. While it is true that the 
Commissioner might be biased (and in anticipation, it is 
fair to note that his reports are wholly critical of the 


Tramway Workers Union), the burden of proof as to this 


bias falls more heavily on the accuser than in any of the 
other cases. One test would be to note the report’s general 
attitude to organized labour. It is-not, in fact, unfriendly, 
nor are all strikes nor all union activity criticized. Only 
the Tramway Workers Union is consistently and even vio- 
lently criticized, It is too much to suppose that the Com- 
missioner and his staff had personal bias against one parti- 
cular union. 

The following survey is, then, based ‘int but not 
entirely, upon the annual reports of the Commissioner of 
Labour. 


The report continued, 


One further source remains—the Annual Report of 
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There was natural excitement in the Colony as the 
Communist forces marched south, captured Nanking and 
continued their advance towards Canton. It was also a 


signal for labour diSturbances in Hongkong and fourteen 


unions, all members of the Hongkong Federation of Trade 
Unions, spearheaded by the Tramway Workers Union, pre- 
sented wage demands to their companies. 


The 1949-1950 Annual Report described the general 
situation as follows: . 


136. It is a little difficult to separate union acti- 
vities as such from labour disputes where politics 
dominate economics. This was the case in the dis- 
pute in the Tramway Company which was apparently 
designed to be the spearhead of a series of disputes 
involving all the utilities in the Colony. The Hong- 
_kong Tramways Union is, in common with other utility 
unions, a member of the Hongkong Federation of Trade 
Unions and there was ample evidence of both co- 
ordination and outside (Communist) inspiration in this 
choice of a utility strike which would immediately 
affect a large part of the working population on the 
island. Fortunately, workers of the unions which go 
to make up the Federation are by no means unani- 
-mous. While the youngsters who form a large part 
of the traffic staff of the Tramway Company were good 
material for subversive teaching and were persuaded 
with little difficulty to go on strike, none of the 
workers of the other utility concerns agreed to go 
to this. length and the Federation lost greatly in 
prestige in consequence. 


‘the causes (of the strikes) were 
not primarily economic’. Accounts of the resulting strikes 
describe the dancing of the Yangko in the streets, direct 
and wilful violation of police instructions, and the resulting 
police intervention and consequent riots. 


The tramway strike lasted 44 days with a loss of 
77,000 man-hours. The Union has been charged with being 
unwilling really to negotiate as opposed to sitting around 
a table and constantly repeating the same demands. The 
strike was finally settled by the Company’s willingness to 
abide by the award made by an arbitrator—the late Pro- 
fessor Robertson of the University of Hongkong—in a 
similar strike of Dairy Farm workers. 


The Annual Report admits, however, that there was 
‘some economic justification for their demands’, and the 
arbitrator did make an award of $30 a month. The Tram- 
way Workers Union was not the only union involved, and 
the advance on Canton may well have been coincidental. 
Nor can Communist instructions be proved, else the Govern- 
ment would have been forced by law to order the disband- 
ment of the Union. 


There are difficulties with this defense of the Union. It . 
cannot be shown that the pay award was the result of the 
Union’s own negotiations rather than a gesture of good- 
will by the Company. A more delicate point to state and 
appreciate is that under the conditions which now prevail 
in the Colony, it is sometimes impossible to delay action 
until some matter is proved in the best legal sense of that 
word. Witnesses may disappear; statements may be falsi- 
fied. The judgement must be, in the absence of legal proof, 
an individual one. 


Company Withdraws Recognition—1950 


In 1950 the Company withdrew recognition from the 
Tramway Workers Union for three stated reasons: 

a. Continued and wilful misreporting of all 
union-management meetings by union representatives 
and continued misrepresentation of the management’s 
actions and reasons for those actions; 
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b. Persistent intimidation by the union of non- 
unionists and of those union members who did not 
wholeheartedly endorse the union’s policies; and 


ec. The firm belief of the management that the 


union did not represent the real wishes of the majority - 
of the Tramway workers and gained their acquiescence 


only by coercion. 


The Company’s letter severing relationship made a 
specific charge against conductor No. 70, who was, until 
July ist, 1954, Mr. Chan Iu-Choy. The Company stated 
that on June 6th, 1950, Mr. Chan was asked whether he 
had made a statement quoted below at a Union meeting 
held on April 22nd, 1950. Mr. Chan is alleged by the Com- 
' pany to have admitted making such a statement: 


Dear Comrade Workers, some of the workers who 
attended today’s meeting are spies of the Management. 
They attempt to discredit the prestige of the Union 
with slanderous rumours and to sabotage the unity of 
the workers. I wish to warn them that if they in- 
dulge in discrediting the Union and _ sabotaging the 
unity of the workers at a time when the People’s re- 
volution in China has achieved complete victory and 
when the working class has obtained state power, I 
shall have no hesitation to report their names to the 
People’s Government in order that action may be taken 
by the People’s’ Government to confiscate their proper- 
ties, if any, in their home towns. 


Of the three basic charges, only ‘a’ 
documentary type proof. Obviously the Management can- 
not prove ‘b’ in any re sense or the Police would have 
been informed, and.‘c’ is no more than a belief. A study 
ef the examples cited under ‘a’, examples of Union misre- 
presentation, are convincing enotigh if they can be credited. 
If the Management’s unconfirmed charge against Mr. Chan 
can be believed even ‘b’ stands proved. The charges under 
‘a’, if true, are explained by ‘b’ and ‘c’, thus reflecting the 
political nature of the Tramway Workers Union, and the 
problems set in this article, based upon the criterion esta- 
blished in the Sing Tao Jih Pao editorial, have been solved. 


Before examining a case under ‘a’ which actually came 
before the Labour Department, it is right to consider the 
Unicn’s version of the events leading up to the Company’s 
withdrawal of recognition. Mr. Chan has stated repeatedly 
that his Union is concerned wholly with bettering the work- 
ing conditions of its members, and, for this purpose, he and 


other Union representatives attempted to deal with Mr. - 


Johnston. In every case Mr. Johnston adamantly re- 
fused to consider the Union’s démands. On _ the few oc- 
casions when the Union was allowed to explain the basis for 
its demands, Mr. Chan claimed they presented so clear a 
case that the justice of it was obvious even to Mr. John- 
ston. As he had no desire to yield, and as no one enjoys 
being proved wrong time and time again, Mr. Johnston is 
alleged to have become very angry. His failure to beat the 
Union down led to his refusal to deal further with it. 


In 1951 the Tramway Workers Union had an excellent 
opportunity of proving their reasonableness and their basic 
desire to improve employer-employee relations within the 
Company. In common: with other firms in Hongkong and 
encouraged by the Government, Hongkong: Tramways Limit- 
ed consolidated cost of living allowances with basic pay 
scales, without abolishing a cost of living allowance should 
price increases warrant it. As all benefits are. calculated 
on the basis of the basic salary, all employees stood to gain 
financially by the new arrangements, as the accounts of the 
Company clearly show. 

The Union, however, protested and demanded that the 
amended conditions of employment be withdrawn. The 
Union demanded the right to negotiate. Although the Com- 


and deliberate falsification of facts than in any other 


the annual reports to allow individual judgements of them 


is susceptible of . 


of the Union have caused no trouble since then and have 
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pany refused to deal with the Union as a union, it did meet 
the Union leaders as representatives of the workers. The 
meetings were held with members of the Department of 
Labour present, and, for this reason, the case can profit- 
ably be considered under ‘a’ above, even though in time it 
postdates the withdrawal of recognition. | 
The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour, 
1951-52, states that the Union refused to listen to any ex- 
planation of the new terms of employment, despite a Com- 
pany offer to change immediately any clause which proved 
less advantageous than fhe former terms. The _ report 
goes further: ‘There was more concentrated vituperation 


dispute’. 


The workers were given their choice of working under 
the new or the old terms of employment. Despite alleged 
Union threats, over a period of six months, the workers all 


changed to the new scheme, and finally, the Union withdrew 
its objections. 


Based upon acceptance of the annual reports, the Com- 
pany was probably justified in making charge ‘a’. For many 
this would justify the action the Company took in with- 
drawing reccgnition. While the other charges are not sus- 
ceptible of the same type of proof, there is sufficient within 


based on the insignificant quantity of data which is available 
to the public. 


Historical Survey—1951-1954 


All this happened some time ago. The Union may not 
have behaved well in 1951, but if the individual members 


shown their interest in bettering relations with the Com- 
pany, then perhaps the action on July ist, 1954, was still 
unfair. | 

In a statement issued October 25th, 
pany declared: 


The Company’s view is that only a small propor- 


tion of its employees are active or willing members of 
this Union: At least 1400 are honest, decent people, 


1954, the 


worthy of every consideration and concession that the | 


Company can offer them. Above-all they have a right 


to expect that the Company should take all possible | 
measures to protect them against terrorism from any 


quarter. 


This is partly a repetition of the 1950 cnatiee under — 


‘c’-—that the Union is not representative. This is always 
a most difficult matter to determine statistically, for pressure 
can be brought to bear by both sides. The attendance at 
Union meetings is not always a sound indication nor is parti- 


cipation in a one-day strike a certain measure, especially if | 


strike funds have been made available as they were alleged 
to have been on October 10th. 


A rightwing rival trade union, the Victoria Free Tram- © 


way Union, affiliated to the Hongkong and Kowloon Trade 
Union Council, was recognized by the Company in Novem- 
ber 1952. Today it claims a membership of 390. It has 


been unable to attract workers allegedly disgruntled with & 


the activities of the Tramway Workers Union. If Manage-’ 
ment’s statement is to be credited, therefore, it must be 
assumed that the workers are simply not interested in. trade 


unionism, as they understand that term. by example, or that — 


they are not interested in it when there are obvious political 
overtones. This is not, considering the training and back- 
ground of the average Chinese worker in this Colony, an 
unreasonable conclusion. 


The worker might well be interested in unionism if it — 


brought him better working conditions. Mr. Chan lu Choy 


has outlined the welfare benefits of the Tramway Workers | 
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They have, he states, a Union doctor and medical 
centre, a Union canteen where common household goods are 
sold at cost price, a burial assistance fund, and a small wel- 
fare programme. As the Union has been barred from deal- 
ing with the Company, quite obviously it would be un- 
reasonable to look for benefits derived from Calon eee 
ment negotiations. 


~ In all this the Union is ‘nbs as a trade union, but 
Management has a counter. The tramway company provid- 
ed a $750,000 welfare centre which the Union picketed. 
The Company charges that the families of tramway workers 
have been threatened and that terrorism from unspecified 
sources has prevented an improvement in worker-manage- 
ment relations; if true, these are matters of vital concern 
to the Company. 


Hongkong Tramways Limited has a fine welfare pro- 
gramme. It has constructed low-rent workers’ flats. There 
is a full-time welfare officer to supervise the canteen, the 
athletic schedule, and the weekly free movie and entertain- 
ment programme. The Company’s hospitalization schemes 
are generous, and the medical facilities afforded in the Com- 
pany welfare centre appear adequate. Some other aspects 
of the Company’s relations with employees are: a retirement 
fund, Chinese New Yiear’s bonus, 18 working days’ paid 
holiday for junior grades, sick pay, subsidized  housing,. 
funeral allowance, a $400,000 grant to Government for a 
school to be used by workers’ children, a further $10,000 
a year for education, a $100,000 initial grant to a scholar- 
ship fund, free tuition at technical training schools for 
selected persons, free English classes, and free legal aid. 


‘None of this is, however, relevant to the dispute be- 
tween the Company and the Union, except in so far as it 
shows the fallacy of the Union’s basic attitude to Manage- 
ment, thereby casting doubt upon the sincerity of the Union. 
Company welfare schemes are not, after all, a substitute for 
free and healthy trade union activity. It is the question 
of the existence of such activity that this article is trying 
to evaluate. If the growth of free trade unionism is im- 
possible in the present political climate, perhaps increased 
and voluntary employer benefits and employer organized 
welfare schemes are a preferable alternative to politically 
dominated trade unionism. But this is the subject of 
another article. 


Having presented the arguments and counter-arguments 


of Management and Union in an historical survey, it remains 
only to apply the findings to the recent strike and by ex- 
tension to any further troubles arising from the dismissal of 
the 31 men in July 1954. — 


Findings and Conclusions 


While an economist may be considered an expert quali- 
fied to present an analysis based upon facts, he is not 
necessarily an expert in obtaining those facts and is sub- 
ject to the same bias as the non-expert. Only an individual 
judgement, as has been suggested before, can decide on the 
sequence of events to be accepted as true. 


Support for’ the Tramway Workers Union should be 


_ based upon a finding that the Union has worked primarily 


in the interests of a majority of the employees in the 
tramway company, that it is now desirous of improving 
labour-management relations, and that it is willing and able 
to bring the opinions of the. ‘majority of the workers before 
the Management in such a manner pesaeh: negotiations may 
take place. 


Support for the Management should be based upon a 
finding that the Union is primarily a political organization 
with which it has proved impossible to deal—after making 
due allowance for inexperience in industrial relations. 
Further, it must be found that the Union has been prevent- 


ing the growth of a sound labour-management relationship 
when due allowance is made for the fact that the Company 


withdrew recognition in 1950 and that some agitation would 
be expected if the Union wished the Management to restore 
recognition. And it must be found that the men of long 
service so suddenly dismissed were concerned in those acti- 


vities which make proper management of a company im- 
possible. 


Of course, if some of the more. serious charges of the 
Management are accepted—for they can never be properly 
proved—then certainly the Union must be destroyed by any 
method possible, but the case is being ae here, pur- 
posely, in its mildest form. 


A decision made on the basis of these saciid is a. 
decision as to where one’s sympathies should lie. It does 
not necessarily follow that, by sympathising, for example, 
with the Union, one would necessarily approve its strike 
policy. The Company’s right to discharge: any worker, 
especially when compensation is made, is a basic right of 
management. A company does have the right and must, 
sometimes, be able to use that right to discharge men be- 
cause ‘they don’t happen to_like them’. And when such a 
situation arises, the test of power which it may provoke can 


result in little benefit to anyone, and least of all to the 
striking workers. 


In view, however, of the official sonnel of the Com- - 
missioner of Labour, in view of the recorded and admitted 
actions and statements of the Tramway Workers Union, and 
in view of the generally enlightened labour policy of the 
Management of the tramway company, it seems. almost im- 
possible to credit the Union’s version of the events. of the 
last five years, it seems almost impossible to come to any 
conclusion but that the Union is not acting and never did 
act in the best interests of its members. It is almost im-_ 
possible, given the information available to the public, to 
come to any decision but that of sympathy with the workers 
of the tramway company in their position as pawns in a 
Union’s struggle for power. 


Until Hongkong Tramways Lingted is rid of the in- 
fluence of the Tramway Workers Union, -there can be no 
Improvement of industrial relations. within the Company, 
nor will the Company be able to go ahead with its plan to 


foster the growth of genuine non-political trade unionism. 
amongst its workers. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 1954 


The Japan Trade Guide for rey year 1954 has just 
been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 
The de luxe edition of the Tends Guide costs HK$63, 
and the popular edition HK$17.20. 

A limited number of copies of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1953 are also for sale at $20 (de luxe edition), and a_ 
few books of de luxe edition of the Japan Trade ae 
for 1952 are for sale at HK$15. | 


The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference book 
for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
and students of contemporary Japan. 
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CHINA’S COTTON PLAN FAILURE 


The Chinese People’s Government is as much concern- 
“ed about the damage done to the cotton crop targets as 
about the disaster to -the rice and other food crops by the 
floods. The Committee of Financial and Economic Affairs 
_issued a directive in the early period of the flood crisis, re- 
quiring all areas of cultivation to take steps to ensure ful- 
filment of the task. The sowing plan, after great effort, 
had been carried out, but the abundance of rains and the 
low temperatures in the cotton-growing areas had brought 
disaster to some of them, particularly in the south of the 
Yellow River. In addition, a general blight has befallen 
the cotton fields earlier than usual this year, and in the 
North-east, Hopei, Shantung and Honan (most of which 


had escaped the floods) the blight suffered at the budding. 
This damage had been 


stage of the totton was serious. 
increased by the ill-prepared growing and rough handling 
of the cotton. In many places the acreage of the cotton 
fields where the crop is destroyed is larger than usual. The 


shortage of seedlings is most serious. Affected by 
rain, floods and blight, the cotton crops are grow- 
ing much slower than usual, and in the South in 


particular, where the sowing was delayed by rains, and 
weeding and crop-spacing were not carried out in time, 
the shortage of seedlings is so acute that a late harvest 
with lower yield: is bound to result. “These conditions,” 
says the directive,-“represent a serious threat which keeps 
the task of stepping up the production of cotton from get- 
ting realised. Consequently, in the light of these dis- 
advantageous conditions, all places must adopt effective 
measures to give the production of cotton a more intensi- 
fied and concrete leadership and take firm steps to ensure 
the over-fulfilment of the plan.’”’ For this purpose a series 
of instructions are given by the Cabinet. Officials and 
farmers are ordered to organise all forces to try and carry 
out the draining of the water and the control of the blight 
and to alleviate the ill-effects of the destruction of crops, 
the shortage of seedlings and the stunted growth of the 
cotton. Local leadership (Party) organs are warned they 
will be held responsible for the fulfilment of this task. The 
cotton fields must be placed under “intensified management.” 
The correct application of the plant-training technique, the 
subjugation of the ill-effects caused by excessive rain, the 
preservation of the buds and the prevention of the crops 
from ripening too late are of special importance. The 
masses must be organised to keep the fields well drained. 
In the south, where the habit of plant training has not been 
established, the method must be extensively taught and 
forces organised to give the masses concrete guidance. The 
masses must also be mobilised and organised and supplied 


with insecticides and apparatus, to solve the problem of the . 


blight. Cotton aphids and red spiders are the common insect 
pests at present. Adequate stocks of these insecticides and 
apparatus must be kept and State organizations are warned 
‘against their usual passive attitude of avoiding carrying 
heavy stocks for fear of loss due to accumulation. 
technique for the prevention and control of the blight must 
be extensively taught to the masses. 


Cotton growers are now to be organised to ensure that 
their fields are fertilised in time to ensure normal growth, 
especially in the south where they cultivate two crops and 
no manure is added as a rule before the planting of cotton. 
-The heavy rainfall has washed away most of what manure 
there was. Chemical fertilisers should be distributed with 
discrimination. The task of stepping up production this 
year is “bound to be very arduous.” But there are yet time 


tions. 


The. 


and conditions for the disadvantages to be overcome. It is 
the leadership that will tell, and the Party officials are ad- 


jured to work vigorously for the implementation of the 
measures laid down. 


The Cabinet’s directive was accompanied, as is the 
rule, by an editorial in the People’s Daily. It says that 
there was a very serious tendency to reduce the acreage 
under cotton during the spring—no doubt because of the 
anxiety of the Government about the food shortage and 
of the farmer himself on much the same score. The poor 
price paid -for cotton also had its influence on the farmers, 
and the State had to arrange for forward buying and other 
aid to stimulate “the patriotic cotton-growing movement.” 
These measures were successful—it is claimed—and then 
came the blight and the floods. In the Province of Liaotung 
alone, cotton seedlings lost from blight were from 10% to 
30% of the total acreage. In the South weeding could not 
be carried out owing to the incessant rains and the inunda- | 
‘Because of the natural calamities, more and more 
of the cotton fields were abandoned. In appealing to the 
farmers to carry out the new plan drawn up by the State, 
the People’s Daily says that if it cannot be fulfilled this 
year, “there will be no way to keep the people.of the country 
supplied with the required amount of yarn and cloth, and 
the plan of national construction will be upset.” Officials 
are rapped on the knuckles for regarding non-fulfilment of 
preduction quota as excusable under such unfavourable con- 
ditions: “such a way of thinking is wrong in the extreme. 
The phenomenon of laxity produced after the various cotton 
growing areas fulfilled their sowing plans this year owes its 
crigin in the main to this way of thinking.” Moreover, it 
caused much work that ought to have been done, to be left 
undone, and no steps were taken to alleviate or prevent the 
natural calamities. In the work of preventing cotton pests, 


serious shortcomings can still be found. Pests have been’ 


common and serious for years and have greatly lowered both 
quality and yield. Yet though much is known about pest 
prevention, and industry can produce plenty of effective in- 
secticides with the necessary apparatus, no solution to the 
problem of the pests has yet been found. The main cause 


for this is blamed on bad party leadership in the rural 


areas and the lack of positive measures. Stocks of in- 
secticides and apparatus were totally inadequate and none 
were available when urgently needed, so panic ensued. 


- Now the success in the sowing last spring must be re- 
peated. The cotton plan for the year called for an in- 
crease in yield by 17% over that of last year, and 62.8% 
of this increase in yield will have to be produced by raising 
the per acreage yield, while the other 27.2% will have to 
come from enlarging the acreage: From this it can be seen 
that raising the per acreage yield is of “paramount impor- 
tance’’—particularly so in view of the fact that more and 
more acres of cotton crops have now been abandoned and 
the acreage that can be harvested falls far short of the 
acreage sowed. If this plan to raise the per acreage yield 
cannot be ensured, “the hardship will be great indeed,” Such 


natural calamities as excessive rainfall and insect pests must 


be speedily overcome and the management of the cotton 
fields strengthened. A mass anti-pest movement should be 
launched on an extensive scale to exterminate the cotton 
pests and prevent the outbreak of pests at a later stage. All 
forces, says the article, must be mobilised to drain away 
excessive water, and intermediate and weeding 
carried out. 
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STATE MANAGEMENT IN CHINA 


By C. L. V. Hooton 


In the midst of the sympathy of the free world for ' 


the sufferings of the peasants in China and the tribulations 
of the private enterprise businessmen a new class has 
been neglected. Outside the bamboo curtain ‘little is known 
of the life of the new state enterprise managers. 


China’s route to the new society has been slightly 
different from that of Russia. China: has had no period 
of ‘War Communism’ and a much shorter period of chaos 
and has gone straight into a condition resembling the Rus- 
China has learnt from 
Lenin’s early mistakes and instead of wholesale nationalisa- 
tion and collectivisation has adopted Lenin’s policy of a 
public sector large enough to control the whole economy 
and controlling a private sector with fairly well fixed 
profits buying materials from State enterprise and selling 
to State buying agencies. The plan is of course a gradual 
expansion of the public sector until the ‘Nepmen’ and their 
private firms are squeezed out. These private businessmen 


are a dying race and the new state enterprise managers 


are the men to carry out the heavy industrialisation pro- 
gramme if that is possible in its present form. 

As regards the new manager his main worry is the 
plan laid down for the production and expansion of his 
plant. The norms are well publicised and on fulfilling or 


overfulfilling the plan his security and advancement de- 


pend. He is in danger of enquiry constantly from the 


People’s Correspondents and only results can maintain his. 


position. It is hard to find out who these new men are 
for almost none have been businessmen in their own right 
Most of them are veteran party members, their 
membership dating back to Yennan and “Great March’ 
days. Many have considerable military possibly staff ex- 
perience and are probably quite at home in Chinese in- 
dustry \which has taken on the character of a military or- 
ganisation. 
Club’ adds greatly to security of position—very few old 


hands have been purged for inefficiency in industry. 


Probably the greatest difficulty experienced by the 
new men is the difficulty of getting materials for the 
Communist economic system rules out most worries about 
the sales side except for the possibility of complaints. 
The views of meetings of management are not published 


in the Chinese press and for this reason one of the best 
-gources for management difficulties are the reports of 


Trades Unions and the occasional trials for ‘bureaucratism’ 
or mismanagement. Take for instance the recent trial of 
managers of the Tientsin Rubber Goods factory group 
which included both state and some private branches. The 
manager of the combine was given an order by the Rear 
Service of the North China Military District for military 
rubber shoes. These shoes when made were found defec- 
tive as they stuck together when stored. The manager 
of the combine was charged with, “‘Not having undertaken 
this contract as an honoured political task” but as an un- 


profitable and troublesome job. The unprofitable nature 


of the contract is a characteristic of service orders and 
profit is the distinguishing mark of the good manager even 
behind the bamboo curtain. The greater a manager’s profit 
the greater the state’s revenue and the greater the mana- 
ger’s prestige with his superiors and his subordinates who 
may not support a lame clerk who has no rewards to hand 
out—and whose recommendation is useless. The reason 


In this organisation membership of the ‘Yennan talist management. 


why the rubber shoes were defective emerges from the 
charge against the business section chief; he was charged 
with diverting to other contracts army raw materials. The 
chemicals not used in the shoes were used to fulfil a pro- 
fitable order for commercial rubber shoes. The army 
delivers its raw materials complete for each contract but 
for other contracts the management has to constantly 
harass other agencies for materials even perhaps send repre- 
sentatives to Peking and they may merely get an order 
in return to use some substitute. | 
factories were recently told that in future they must make 
their starch from millet not flour. Often of course raw 
materials have to be gained by craft from other sources 
and if the worst comes to the worst to fulfil the target, 
management must deteriorate the quality of the goods 
produced. 


Management’s labour worries are not less formidable: 
skilled men are not easily obtainable and each plant. has 
its quota. According to Communist newspaper figures al- 
ways notable for their exactitude on the fine points, the 
Anshan works employees include only 1.27% skilled men 
and 77% of these workers are of questionable skill. Anshan 
is the main industrial centre of the country. Management 
has to train as well as produce knowing that there will be 
a large turnover of the newly trained due to the many 
transfers ordered by Peking. While the men are in the 
factory there does not seem too much trouble in seeing 
that they stay there. But now revolutionary zeal is over 


absenteeism which is more and more the topic of the news- 
papers. 


Apparently State and local enterprises seldom 
reach 90% attendance. In Peking where things have been 
particularly bad the Peking T.U.C. has done nothing. The 
emphasis on obedience and labour discipline is growing... 
Managers dare do nothing for fear of accusations of capi- 
Chen Che, the chief of the Shanghai 
Bulb Factory, said recently that he dared not discipline 
his workers: As for the power of dismissal that is not 
in the management’s hands. A young Peking apprentice 
statistician was dismissed for mixing up his figures, in- 


Government weaving 


dolence and general inefficiency but the Labour Protection — 


Bureau of his union ordered his reinstatement. When he 
returned no department would have him so he sat idle. 
This lack of disciplinary power leaves management depen- 
dent on the communist cadres in the factories who often 
hold self criticism meetings which are often without effect. 
Nevertheless with the order of the Ministry of Heavy 
Industry to institute a direct responsibility system some 
member of the executive staff must be named as respon- 
sible for everything and during 1953 some managers were 
even ordered to present some of their staff for punishment. 
According to newspaper sources some managers were dis- 
missed for refusal. | 


Management’s answer is to press for longer and longer 
hours and neglect safety precautions to step up production 
at all costs. Because of accidents to. blast furnaces the 
Iron & Steel Bureau of Heavy Industry did not fulfil its 


norm for Jan.-May 1953, and enquiry teams had to be 


sent to the mines because of the sudden increases in 
accidents. It was soon found also that at the Hungshan 
and Fangtyr mines 33% of the coal was dirt and they 
still did not reach the target. The pressure on the workers 
is nevertheless very high. Stakhanovite movements are 
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NOTES 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


The recognition of Communist China and her admission 
into the United Nations were supported by the majority of 
the delegates to the 12th Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations which ended its 12-day session at Kyoto 
on October 8. Another feature of the conference was the 


_. expression of interest in and concern for the problems faced 


by the Japanese nation. Three main subjects formed the 


_ basis for extensive discussions by 100 delegates of 10 parti- — 
cipant nations: (1) the present situation in Asia; (2) Asia’s ° 
economic development and standards of living; (38) ex- . 


traneous factors affecting Asia’s economic development and 
standards of . living. 


The keynote of the conference was to seek ways of 
creating an international atmosphere in which the peaceful 
co-existence of the capitalist and communist blocs would be 
possible. Doubts were expressed as to the effectiveness of 
a policy of force as a means of settling international disputes 
and improving international relationships. The question of 
economic intercourse with Communist China was discussed 
with the majority of the delegates expressing the view that 
the existing situation should be altered at least in its econo- 


mic aspects. The majority felt the need for closer ties with 


China not only because of her value as a market but also on 
the basis of the political consideration that the policy now 
being pursued by the free world would drive China even 


further toward the Soviet Union. Doubts were expressed as 


to Red China’s dependability as a long-term commercial 
market. Trade with China, where planned economy is being 
strictly enforced and foreign trade As controlled by political 
considerations, might be suspended at any time at the con- 


venience of Peking. China, in her economic dealings, dis- 


criminates against the free nations and favors the Soviet 
bloe countries. Fear of possible aggression by Communist 
China was expressed by all the delegates except those from 
India and Indonesia. As to the policy to contain 
such aggression, the American delegates found  them- 


selves opposed by those from the United ‘Kingdom. 


While the former advocated the SEATO formula for 
collective armed defense, the latter supported the admission 
of Communists into the United Nations and the easing of 
international tension by negotiation. The difference be- 
tween these two, positions was due to their varied inter- 
pretations of the status of the Far East. The United States 
attaches strategic importance to the Far East and regards 
it as occupying a central position in Asia. The British view 


the Far East as but one corner of Asia and they wish’ to 


7 
formed and then there are the political education and 


meetings. No. 7 weaving factory at Shanghai last autumn 


had to organise a movement to get eight hours rest for 
the workers. 


In China management is responsible for costs, profits, 
production etc. in plants which it does not control. Manage- 
ment is on its own in troubled glory. The competition 
for such posts provides insight on human incentives and 
desires. For management in China the only consolation 
seems to be that one will fare better than in Russia where 
the managers now rule their own plants but whose penis 


ment for transgression is far more severe. 
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settle by negotiation the issues arising from Asian nationa- 
lism. 


As for the situation in Japan, discussions were held on 
rearmament, reactionary trends, reorganization of the na- 
tional economy, and the population problem. The overall 
tone was one of pessimism regarding the future of Japan, 
particularly if her economic problems could not be solved. 


JAPANESE DEFENCE FORCE 


The recruitment drive to bring the ground, sea and air 


self-defense forces to their full strength ended on Septem-_ 


ber 30 with the number of volunteers surpassing initial ex- 
pectations. The success of the month-and-a-half campaign 
assures a ground force of 130,000 men, a sea force of 15,800 
and an air force of 6,300 as provided for in the Defense 
Agency Establishment Law of July 1, 1954. Results of the 
drive revealed the air force to be most popular among the 
youths with the ratio of candidates to the quota standing 
at 13.7 to one. The ratio for the sea force was 9.8 to one, 


and that for the ground force 2.4 to one. 


Recruitment for’'a 15,000-man Self-Defense Reserve 
Force was begun on October 1 with all posts to be filled by 
March 31, next year. Under the provisions of the Self- 
Defense Force Law, recruitment will be made from among 
Self-Defense Force veterans volunteering after the expira- 
tion of their regular terms of enlistment. Members of the 
Reserves undergo training for a period of 20 days a year. 


They must be prepared to serve in the event of necessary 


defense operations. 


JAPAN'S TECHNICAL COOPERATION. 
WITH ASIA: 


Technical cooperation by Japan with Southeast Asied 
countries is. being carried out under various sponsorships in- 
cluding the United Nations and United States Foreign 
Operations Administration technical aid programs. Though 
not a full member of the United Nations, Japan has been 
participating in the U.N.’s Technical Aid Program since 1952, 


making an annual contribution of $80,000. Technical aid . 


includes dispatching joint on-the-spot survey teams, station- 
ing permanent representatives, sending experts,- offering 


fellowships or scholarships, establishing training centers, 


seminars and/or facilities associated with technical aid pro- 
jects, offering necessaty materials and exchanging informa- 
tion on industrial technique. In view of her geographical 
conditions and general industrial level, Japan principally 
has been dispatching experts to and accepting fellowship or 
scholarship holders from Asian countries for the purpose of 
developing agriculture, among other things. 


_ A total of 10 technical experts have been dispatched’ 


to foreign countries since 1951. If it were not for the 


language barrier, a much larger number could have been 


sent. Those dispatched have generally won a good reputa- 


tion in the receiving countries. Their terms of stay abroad 

range from three months to more than one year. Experts 

Burma, 5 men, on Weaving, pottery and 

earthenware, machineries, hand-made paper, mulberry cul- 
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tivation; to Iran, 2 men, on Silk reeling, tea cultivation; to 
Yugoslavia, 2 men, on Mine exploration rice planting, to 
Indonesia, 1, on Pottery and earthenware. 

Research students sent abroad for study at United 
Nations expense are divided into fellowship holders and 
scholarship holders, and those accepted by Japan so far are 
mostly the former. Eight such scholars or students have 
come to Japan since 1953 and three are scheduled to come 
soon. Their. periods of stay in Japan range up to seven 
months. They are classified as follows: Pakistan, 3 men 
(Small and medium enterprises, cotton spinning), Philippines, 


2, (Cement manufacturing, volcanology), Israel, 2, (Agricul- | 


ture), Korea, 1, (Prevention of insect and disease damage 
to rice plants), Indonesia, 1, (Dietetics), India, 1, (Séricul- 
ture), Egypt 1, (Rice planting). 

Japan is cooperating in the FOA technical aid: pro- 


‘gram by accepting technical research students from South- 


east Asian countries. A total of 115 such research students 
have been accepted by Japan since 1952. Their periods of 
stay in Japan range up to one year. The students were 


from China, 40, (Cottage industry, food, agriculture, etc.), 


Indonesia, 35, (Agriculture, fisheries, telecommunications, 
general commerce and industry, etc.), Pakistan, 27, (Agricul- 
ture), Thailand, 9, (Farmers unions, etc.), Philippines, 3, 
(Agriculture, glass blowing), India 1, (Livestock raising). 

Several hundred students have come to Japan from 


Southeast Asia since 1951 to further their studies in tech- 
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nical fields under the sponsorship of their respective govern- 
ments or under private auspices. Their periods of stay 
range up to four years. Since 1951 the International 
Student. Institute has assisted 80 such students in various 
ways such as providing them with quarters’ and Japanese 
language training at low rates and helping them enroll at 
proper institutions. Southeast Asian students who have 
been assisted by the Institute -— 


Indonesia, 65, Cotton spinning, fisheries, manufacturing 
of rubber products, etc.; India, 6, Electric industry, printing 
etc.; Thailand, 3, Electric industry, automobile industry, 
lacquerware, Nepal, 2, 
industry, Philippines, 1, 


Cottage industry, automobile 


Cement industry. 


Japanese private enterprises have contracted with pri- 
vate enterprises in Southeast Asia for joint capitalization, 
offering of know-how, exchange of technical personnel, esta- 
blishment of credit, lending of patents, and the like. This 
is technical cooperation in a broad sense of the term. 
T-wenty-four such contracts have been concluded since 1951, 
classified as follows:. | 


Field 


' Number of enterprises 
India 11 Diesel engine, cotton spinning, 
magnesite, boilers for power plants, ~ 
/ iron ore mining, etc. 
China 7 Ore refinement, weaving, manufactur- 
ing of medicine, etc. 
Hongkong 2 Iron: ore mining, fisheries. 
Indonesia “4 Manufacturing of pencils. 
Philippines 1 Iron ore mining. 
Burma 1 Fisheries. 
Thailand 1 


Building of steel bridges. 


JAPAN'S TRADE WITH USSR 


Japan’s average annual pre-war trade with the Soviet 
Union from 1934 to 1986 (unit: U.S. $1,000 calculated on 
the 1934-36 exchange rates): 


Exports to USSR 


Foodstuffs, Beverages, and Tobacco 1,003 
Imports from USSR 


Japan’s post-war trade with the Soviet Union for the 
period from 1946-49 was as follows (unit: U.S. $1,000): 


Year Exports _ Imports 
Trade after 1950 (unit: U.S. $1,000): 
1950 
Exports 
Item Volume Value 
Boats 14 units 449 
Wooden Ships 23 units 274 
o Total Value 723 
Imports 
Item Volume Value 
Coal 58,770 tons 738 
| Total Value 738 
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1951 
Exports 
Item Volume Value 
0 
Total Value 0 
Imports 
Item Volume Value 
Crude asbestos 133 tons 28 
Total Value 28 
1952 
Exports 
Item Volume Value 
Rayon thread 18,400 Ibs. 136 
Printing matrices 69 kgs. 2 
Printing & binding machines 15 
Total Value 153 
Imports 
Item Volume Value 
Coal 13,883 tons 254 
Others 206 
Total Value 460 
1953 
Exports 
Item Volume Value 
Submarine cable 3,706 meters 6 
Book paper and Newsprint 935, kgs. 1 
Total Value 7 
Imports 
Item Value 
Coal 140,540 tons 2,021 
Movie films 54,064 meters 11 
‘Synthetic dyes 5,287 kgs 9 
Others 60 
Total Value 2,101 


Trade after 1952, when Japan regained independence, 
has been small. The volume of imports as tompared to ex- 
ports stands at a decidedly unbalanced low. This imbalance 
in 1952 is attributable to the payment in straight pounds 
sterling for imports of coal and other items; in 1953 to 
the fact that repair of four Soviet vessels, which was to 
have served as collateral payment for imported coal, was 


not completed during that year but carried over into this 
year. 


HONGKONG AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


As world conditions continue to be dangerous there are 
some who say that the U.N. has failed; and many people are 
pessimistic about the future. The purposes of the United 
Nations are: to prevent war; to ensure respect for funda- 
mental human rights, for the worth and dignity of the 
human person; faith in the equal rights of men and women, 
and of nations large and small; to secure respect for inter- 
national law, treaties and obligations; and. to promote social 
and economic progress. | 

The first and*greatest reason why the United Nations has 
not failed is that it has imposed high standards. It has 
made the various nations subscribe to high principles—and 
made them keep to them in practice, to geome extent. Some 
of the subscribers may be hypocritical; what sort of “toler- 
ance”’ is accepted by those who preach class-war, and what 
“respect for human rights or dignity” is there in a totali- 
tarian state? Nevertheless, this ethical framework has 
been set, thanks to the existence of U.N.O. Major wars have 
been avoided, these nine years, and some serious conflicts 
at least neutralised and localised, because the U.N. existed. 
Even the hypocrites have been obliged to toe the line of 
the highest, not the lowest, common denominator of world 
opinion. 
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The principle has also been laid down that survival and 
progress depend on agreement between the nations. It is 
now clear that total disagreement means total disaster; that 
total agreement is beyond our expectations at present; but 
that somewhere between the two, there can and will be 
compro and working agreement—thanks largely to the 


U.N. The age of crude power politics is on its way out. 


The U.N. is not only high politics and ultimate ideals. 
It represents a lot of practical work, on the more immediate 
plane of creating a definite framework of international co- 
operation, for such purposes as health, education, the care of 
refugees and other helpless persons, for economic develop- 
ment and social progress. It is in this field of practical 
work that we in Hongkong have direct contact with, and 
benefit from, the United Nations. In such matters as health 


‘ 


~ 


and aid to refugees, Hongkong has direct assistance from 


the United Nations. Hongkong is, moreover, an associate 
member of ECAFE—the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. This.is important for Hongkong, as 
a centre of trade and industry, situated at the crossroads 


of. world commerce and the hub of Asian economic develop- 


ment. , It is in and through ECAFE that Hongkong, as a 
political and economic entity, shows its flag on its own ac- 
count. 
ECAFE. So far, participation has chiefly been in commer- 
cial conferences and the like but Hongkong should take a 


greater part in the technical and specialised work of ECAFE, 
such as the working parties and expert committees on trans-_ 


port, finance, economic development. We have the “know- 
how” in these fields and participation could put us in the 
forefront of the Asian economy, instead of on the sidelines. 

In January next, at the same time as the Exhibition of 
Hongkong Products, the Colony will be host to the ECAFE 
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October 28, 1954 | 
Committee on Trade and Industry. The Committee’s de- 
liberations will prepare the ground for the full meeting of 


all the member countries, which will take place in Tokyo a 
few weeks later. | 7 


The United Nations Association of Hongkong is a 
voluntary and non-political society. Its aim and con- 
stitution is to study, publicise, and make better understood 
the aims, ideals and practical work of the United Nations 
and all its organisations. | | 


— E. S. Kirby 


PAPER CONSUMPTION | 


Fibrous woods in tropical and_ sub-tropical countries 
may solve the pulp and paper shortage. Tropical hardwoods 
are the greatest single reserve of fibrous material. Under- 
developed countries will need nearly double their present 
consumption of paper by 1960. World paper consumption 
averaged 47 million tons annually for 1950-52. By 1960-62 
the demand for paper will reach 65 million tons, with 13 
million tons of the increase taking place in Europe and 
North America. These countries produce 96 per cent of the 
world’s paper and consume 86 percent. Production in 
Europe and North America will increase, but a large rise 
in exportable surplus is unlikely. The increase in demand 
for pulp and paper by underdeveloped countries’ will be 
around four million tons, almost double the present rate. 
Many new pulp and paper undertakings are underway in 


561 


these countries but the expansion contemplated, with the 
exception of China and Japan, for the next decade corres- 
ponds to half of expected increase in demand. The import 
needs of these regions will rise. The rate of rise of con- 
sumption in the next few years will be governed by increased 
imports obtainable and the pace of increase of domestic 
production. In longer terms, unless imports are increased 
and domestic production is expanded, the lack of adequate 
paper may hamper educational, cultural and economic ad- 
vance of these regions. Most underdeveloped regions possess 
resources of fibfous material suitable for paper making. 
Various grasses, agricultural residues and tropical hardwoods 
are suitable for pulping. Obstacles to rapid progress in 
utilizing these new resources are economic and environ- 
mental rather than technical. | 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL “EXPANSION 


The expansion of light industries here is continuing. A 
number of new factories including a weaving mill and an 
automatic saw-mill will soon be in operation. The enamel- 
ware industry has now 25 factories compared with 14 a year 
ago. Another factory for the stamping out of blanks for 
the industry is opening shortly. A leadng industrial con- 
cern is re-opening a dormant plant for the same purpose. 
The new weaving mill will have 150 sets of looms. In 
December the opening of a new factory for making gas 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN (Los Angeles) 


Uranium Mining 


, The hunt for claims in connection with uranium ores 
is very lively. While many worth-while mining propositions 
do exist, the industry still is too young to boast of develop- 
ments worth mentioning. This does not prevent the crea- 
tion of an uranium boom which is now in full progress. 
On the Stock Exchanges of Salt Lake City and also of San 
Francisco, a huge turnover is being recorded in uranium 
penny shares. Most of these are pure speculation, for in 
many instances the capital is required to hunt for uranium, 
and not to mine it. 

The movement is being encouraged by large govern- 
ment subsidies for discoveries of uranium ore. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has a standing agreement to buy 
uranium ore at stipulated prices until 1962 and is pre- 
pared to pay large bonuses for new discoveries, says “United 
Business Service”. This amounts to a gilt-edge guarantee 
against price deflation. Many large corporations are enter- 
ing what is considered a highly profitable field. 

The bulk of uranium mining activity is centered in 
the Colorado plateau where the four states of Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico join together. Uranium ore is 
also found in other districts, notably in Montana; how- 
ever, so far not in paying quantities. 

In the beginning of September I sojourned in Boulder, 
near the mining town of Butte, where Anaconda owns its 
large mines. 
just then a miners strike was in vogue there. 
descended in the Free Enterprise Mine near Boulder, where 
uranium ore was mined, though seemingly not in paying 
quantities. Now the uranium mine is being used by patients 
suffering from arthritis sciatica, asthma and kindred ail- 
ments. Numerous such patients make their pilgrimage to 
the mine shafts and there inhale an air pregnant with sup- 
- posed uranium vapors. Unquestionably, many cures have 
- been recorded; but just as sure are there victims who trot 
home with either no results, or with but slight betterment 
of their previous condition. 

Some spectacular finds have been made in the Colorado- 
Utah districts, accompanied by some rags-to-riches stories, 
like that of geologist Charles Steen who, when he saw his 
borrowed $1,700 come to an. end, struck large uranium 


sources and is now reputed to be worth about $250 mil- | 


lion. 

People gambling in uranium stocks are not so much in- 
terested in the intrinsic worth; all they are looking for is 
-@ spectacular rise in the price of uranium shares. One 
of the liveliest performers was Timco Uranium, originally 
offered at 1 cent a share; the latter promptly jumped to 
60 cents, later falling back to 25 cents. Federal Uranium, 
another 1 cent share, rocketted to 40 cents and then plum- 
_ meted to 12 cents. On the other hand, a stock called 
Atomic Uranium was offered at $1.25 and stands now at 
2 cents. Dozens of others have dropped out of sight with 
no bids whatsoever. 


But, you never can tell. In the long run some of those 


' penny unknowns might develop stocks of real merit. The 


odds, however, are heavily in favor of the large solidly- 
_.established companies which have the skills and the financial 
capacity to do an outstanding job of exploration and de- 


_ velopment. Most of the best properties are now in the 
“hands of major concerns, like Union Carbide, Vanadium — 


I could not inspect Anaconda’s mines, because’ 


Co., Anaconda Copper, Atlas Corp, and Climax Molybdenum, 
Amongst firms with growing interests in the field is Home- 
stake Mining Co. which has acquired control of some rich 
Utah prospects. Kerr-McGee Oil Co. owns sizable reserves, 
and Penn Texas Corpor. has acquired a stake in uranium- 
bearing ores in Arizona. Calumet & Hecla is prospecting 
large acreage in New Mexico, and Shatuck Denn is mining 


uranium now. El Paso Natural Gas and Newmont Mining — 


have minor but developing interests in the induStry. 


Canada has huge uranium reserves, and Gunnar Mines 
is believed to hold by. far the greatest proven properties 


there. Other Canadian companies with apparently good 


reserve positions include Nesbitt Labine, Pronto Uranium, 
Radiore Uranium, Rix-Athabasca Uranium and Algom 
Uranium. 

Undoubtedly uranium will be a good source of profits 
for some concerns. The individual investor will be prudent 
to place his trust in proven managements. Particulars 
about five companies with above-average prospects are dis- 


cussed below: Ir 
. Divi- 
Earnings per share Price Recent dend 
estim. actual range Price Rate 
1954 1953 1953/4 
Anaconda Copper ...... $3.40 $3.52 4544—29 42 $3.00. 
Atlas Corporation ...... 5.40 4114—28% 39 
Climax Molybdenum .... 5.50 3.81 567%,—33\% 54 3.00 
Gunnar Mines .......... 13144— 2% 8, 0 
Vanadium Corporat. .... 2.50 2.75 * 38%—16% 37 1.20 


* Means: not available. 


Now a few words about some of the companies con- 
cerned with uranium. Anaconda Copper owns extremely 
large and rich copper deposits in Chile, which supplied 67% 
of the company’s copper output in 1953, However, due 
to strikes and unfavorable conditions prevailing in Chile, 
that country accounted for only 0.60 of the company’s over- 
all $3.52 per share income. Anaconda has sizable domestic 
copper reserves and is the second largest producer of zinc, 
as well as the largest fabricator of copper. Recently it 


“opened a 50,000-ton aluminium ingot plant, costing $65 


million, which will soon ‘start earning. Extensive uranium 
reserves are owned by Anaconda—considered potentially the 
most valuable in the entire industry. 

Climax-Molybdenum owns the world’s largest deposits 
of molybdenum. Government contracts assure good earning 
power in, the foreseeable future. A subsidiary, Climax 
Uranium, mines and processes uranium in. Colorado. 

Atlas Corporation is a $70 million investment company. 
Large interests are held in Atlantic Refining, General Dyna- 
mics, RKO, etc. The 97% owned Wasatch Corpor. holds 
shares of Lisbon Uranium. Most recent investment was a 


$9 million uranium mine, which line Atlas is now interested 


in. 

Vanadium Corp. supplies chrome and vanadium ores 
for stainless steel. The company owns some of the largest 
and richest uranium deposits, and a continuing program 
of acquisitions is being followed. 


Gunnar Mines is a large holder of uranium reserves | 


in Saskatchewan, Canada. Reserves are believed to be 
worth $40 per share on the 3.3 million shares now out- 
standing. There is an\.excellent chance that discoveries 
will be far in excess of this. Opening production is sche- 
duled for late in 1955, and a large plant ‘is being built to 
process the ore. | 
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is Items of General Interest 


How persistent and difficult the situation continues | 


in textiles is proved by American Woollen Company’s publica- 


tion of its first-half results. These divulge a loss for the. 
six months of $11,845,000, compared with $4, 161, 000 in. 


the identical period last year. Sales this time were $14,- 


145,000, while in the first half of 1953 they aggregated 


$43 5562, 000. 


Another negative result is being published by Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Its net result for the first 8 months of 
the current year is a loss of 1,929,000 dollars, compared 
with a net profit of $25,786, 000 attained for the first 


8 months of 1953. 


On the other hand, certain other groups dentine doing 
well. Firestone’ Tire & Rubber Co. publishes ‘net profits 
for the first 9 months of 1954 at $28,314,000, or $7.03 a 
share. The same period in 1953 et a net income sf 
$32,626,000, or $8.21 a share. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey holds at puesent 
26,034,000 shares of Humble Oil Co. (Houston), which 
represents 72% of the total stock emitted. Plans newly 
formed provide for a further acquisition of Humble’s stock, 
bringing Jersey’s holdings up to 80%. To pay for the in- 
tended purchases Jersey will offer 9 shares of its own stock 
for every 10 shares of Humble Oil Co. 

Continental Oil Co. (main office at Tulsa, Oklo) plans 
to raise by new debentures 100 million dollars. About 
45 million ef proceeds would be used for repayment of 
short-term advances. The balance will be employed for 


further development work. 


It is reliably estimated that in America there live 
2,000 white centenarians. Dr. Helen F. Dunbar, a Columbia 
gerontologist, has come to the conclusion that there are 
no set or arbitrary rules to be followed in attaining the 
magic age of 100. Neither absence of stresses or strains, 
nor particular diets or habits can guarantee 100 years of 
life. A grizzled old civil war veteran, asked for advice 
by a newspaper reporter what to do in order to reach the 
age of 100, gave this answer:, “Just keep breathin’, son.” 
Some time ago I heard of another centenarian who was 
questioned about his views on attaining 100 years. Said 
he: “I can’t tell you to-day how I grew 102 years old, 
because I am still dickering with three breakfast-food com- 
panies.” 


The U.S. Federal Budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, has undergone considerable changes. By 


the end of September, 1954, results stand as follows: In- 


come $59,313 million; expenditure $63,968 million. Deficit 
$4,655 million. In January last the total deficit appeared 
to be $2.9 billions. However, dwindling revenues, mainly 
through easing the tax load, are responsible for the _in- 
creased deficit. The principal item on outgo as it stands 
now is national’ security ($41,900 million), while military 
personnel is to cost $10,388 million; major procurement and 
operations is to cost $21,320 million. Atomic weapons are 
budgeted at $2,200 million, and military aid abroad 
at $3,300 million. Veterans benefits are placed at 
$4,422 million. Interest payable will aggregate $6,635 
million; agricultural aid $2,841 million. 


At the annual meeting of the International Monetary 


Fund in Washington the problem of currency convertibility 
will be discussed. But no startling decisions for immediate 
action are to be expected. Unless Great Britain makes 
sterling convertible in US$, Germany, Holland and Belgium 
will not act. The problem is closely tied up with American 
tariff policy; and the latter can be determined only at the 


next session of. Congress. As metallic funds in possession 
‘of the nations concerned are insufficient, IMF would have 


to assist. 


‘New York Central Railroad .......... 


The National City Bank of New York offers to its 
stockholders a new issue of 2,500,000 shares of a par 


_value of $20. Subseriptions are at the rate of one new 


‘wen for é¢ach 3 shares already held; price for the new 
ssue is $52.50 per share. 


greatest capital funds of any commercial banking enter- 


prise in this country. 


; On September 25 the Pakistan Embassy at Washingten: 
signed an. agreement with Socony Vacuum Oil Co. to explore 
an area of about 20,000 square miles in Pakistan for oil. 


Pakistan and Socony will share costs on a basis of 4 and 3; 
the former pledged to procure for the purpose up to 15 
million dollars. Socony agreed to buy at the well-head 
the Government's 25% of oil produced. The area which 
was surveyed about 23 years ago by Socony is situated 
in the Ganges River delta (East Pakistan) and in ‘the 
Indus River Valley, West Pakistan. 


A New York friend informs me that in - aoant last 
Mr. Frick of the Chase Bank passed away. For many 
years Mr. Frick was associated with the Chase Bank, Shang- 
hai, as sub-manager, specializing in foreign 
Thereafter he worked in the New York office of the Chase 
National Bank. 


_ The Chrysler Motor Car Corporation, which has lost | 


ground last year, is now determined to regain its former 
share in the auto business, namely 20% of total sales of 
cars. The company claims that its 1955 model has been 
changed from bumper to bumper. The new cars are lower 
and longer. They have wrap-around ‘windshields. | These 
innovations, Chrysler claims, will surpass anything its com- 
petitors will offer. The company is carrying out its most 


extensive retooling in history. Since 1946 it has invested ~ 


$500 million in plans and facilities, exclusive of new model 
tooling. Toward the close of September Chrysler obtained 
considerable defense orders (tanks for $160 million), so 
that altogether that concern’s prospect now look much 
brighter. 

Studebaker-Packard also is ‘striving to find its ete 
ings; they are making a plucky attempt to gain the more 
modest quota in auto-sales of 4% of the total for 1956. 
The combine is now borrowing $70-million in order to be 


supplied with adequate funds. 


The public interested in China has often been wonder- 
ing why America’s last ambassador, Dr. John Leighton 
Stuart, has neither spoken nor written in connection with 
his experience in most critical times. What actually hap- 
pened, and how such happenings have to be’ apportioned 


correctly, was eagerly sought after by the general public. 
Now it is announced that on October 15 a noteworthy * 


book will make its appearance, written by Dr. Stuart and 
titled “Fifty Years in China’’. 


be Dr. Stuart’s authentic explanations why and how it was 


made easy for the Communists to make themselves masters ys 


in Continental China. The influential Washington Weekly 


“U.S. News and World Reports” has obtained first serial: 


rights and is ee extensive extracts in its issue of 
October 1. 


Frequently I had occasion to point to the rather poor 
prospects of railways in this country; at least for some 
time to come. My prognostication is amplified by earnings 


reports published by some of the lines, covering the first 


eight months of this year: 


1954 1953 
Southern Pacific Railroad ..... Lcawiteles $30,582,000 against $41,290,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ........ 37,009,000 51,463,000 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway ...... ia is 9,616,000 18,522,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway .......... 21,022,000 31,202,000 
Hilinois Central Railroad 9,975,000 16,544,000 
Norfolk & Western Railroad .......... 12,580,000 . 16,918,000 
Northern Pacific Railway ............ 5,830,000 8,600,000 


6,192,000 (loss) 22,667,000 


Warrants will expire on October — 
22. The transaction will result in the bank having the - 


exchange. 


Its main value probably will 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds 
| Head Office:— Amsterdam. | 
| Branches: — 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— Lombok:— 
The Hague eye Djambi Ampenan 
Rotterdam Medan Hongkong. 
Palembang 
Java:— Japan:— 
, Telok Beton 
Djakarta Tokio. 
Djakarta Gambir Kobe © 
Borneo:— 
Bandung Bandjermasin 
Mal (Sub-Agency) 
Pontianak 
Probolinggo | | Singapore. 
Surabaya > | Makassar Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


Affiliation in Canada: 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada 
Montreal and Vancouver. 


H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 
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 B.O.A.C. SERVICE 
IS WORLD 


FAMOUS 


Enjoy traditional Speedbird hospitality, meals and all drinks are 
complimentary on first class services, while complimentary meals 
and a duty free bar are provided on tourist services. 


B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


Consult your Travel Agent, or ) 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. : BY ° ° . 
Tel. 27794 (24 hour service) | 


BRITESH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


HKM-055 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 


Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


‘The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New: York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
TEA tt 


Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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October 28,1954 


GENERAL REVIEW ‘OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
LABOUR CONDITIONS IN HONGKONG 


(From the Annual Report for 1952-53 of the Hengkong Commissioner of Labour) 


Local industry. again had a difficult year, mainly as 
a result of the political situation in the Far East, with 
resultant effect on employment in the Colony. Trading 
and exchange restrictions in South East Asia countries, 


together with the development of industries in India and 


Africa, caused loss of markets. The sudden stoppage of 
supplies of certain raw materials from America early: in 
1951 was at first serious for some industries, but new 
sources of supply in Europe and the United Kingdom 
were found before the situation became acute; in several 
instances the change-over proved to be an advantage in 
that there are now regular supplies of raw materials com- 
parable in quality with, but cheaper than, those formerly 
obtained from America. A bad blow to Hongkong trade 


and employment was dealt by the United States in denying | 


the importation of many goods of Hongkong origin under 
the peration of the United States Treasury Foreign Assets 
Control Regulations, which presumed that exports from 
' Hongkong of traditional Chinese-type commodities, both in 
the raw and manufactured state, were of Chinese origin 


wards the end of the year there was a general improvement 
in trade and most factories resumed full operation by 
day, but, with the exception of the spinning and weaving 
industries, in which many factories resumed night shifts, 
little overtime was regularly worked. The cotton spinning 
industry kept in full operation during the year, but one 
large mill situated in the New Territories closed down in ~ 
December, 1952, owing to financial difficulties, and re-opened 

under new ownership on ist April, 1953. Most of the 
medium and small, and some of the larger, weaving sheds 
have had several periods of idleness during the year, but 
there are indications that prospects are now brighter than 
they were twelve months ago. Enamelled hollow-ware and 
plastic factories have also kept in operation for most of 
the year, but there was a slight decline in employment in 
the latter towards the end of the year. : 


The following table shows that during the past four 
years there has been a steady increase in the number of 
registered and recorded factories in seven of the Colony’s 


main industries, but that employment in six of these in- 
dustries has fluctuated :— 


1952 
Factories Factories Factories Factories 
and Workers and Workers and Workers and Workers 
Workshops Workshops | Workshops Workshops 
Finishing (Textiles) 84% 46 1,046 57 1,369 40 1,040 44 978 
Shipbuilding and repairing .................06: 18 9,702 19 8,092 20 9,389 20 9,010 
45 5,902 46 5,871 51 4,938 53 5,780 
Metal Wares, including hand torches .......... 217 14,301 241 13,381 275 14,256 300 


unless the contrary was proved (these were later modified). 
_ Nearly. all the commodities affected, such as salt and canned 
fish, seagrass, embroidery, camphor-wood. chest, rattan furni- 
ture, cotton waste, water chestnuts, ivory goods, and cotton 
wearing apparel, are not essential to the United States, 
but collectively they are of considerable importance to 
Hongkong, particularly during the present period of limited 
employment. To meet the requirements of the United 
States Government it. was necessary for the Commerce and 
- Industry Department to introduce a new and complex system 

of certification for agreed commodities covering every stage 
of production and involving physical check by revenue staff. 
The restrictions on entry into the United States of these 


goods had an adverse effect on employment in the trades 
concerned during the year. 


During the first half of the year many small fac- 
tories manufacturing textiles, rubber goods, metal wares 


and buttons closed down or worked short time, but con-- 


ditions improved towards the end of the year and most 
of them were able to resume normal operations. 
the year there were many instances of proprietors of larger 
factories rejecting orders on the grounds that both the 
orders and the profit margins were so small that they could 
not be fulfilled without loss. Many of these orders were 
therefore shared among small factories, some of which lacked 
the means to complete them in time. This, in turn, led 


to subletting of the contracts, the establishment of illegal 


factories in domestic type or other unsuitable premises and 
frequent production of goods below sample standards. To- 


During . 


Figures in bold type show peak period of employment. 


Registration of Factories & Workshops 


Under the Factories and Workshops Ordinance a “fac- 
tory” is defined as any premises in which power-driven 
machinery is employed in aid of an industrial undertaking, 
and a ‘‘workshop” as any place, other than a factory, 
in which twenty or more persons are engaged in manual 


‘labour in an industrial undertaking, or, irrespective of the 


number of persons employed, any premises in which coal 
gas, petrol or any inflammable dangerous liquid is used. 
Under projected amending legislation these definitions may 
be extended. All factories and workshops must be register- 
ed under the Ordinance. When an application for regis- 
tration is received the premises are inspected by a labour 
inspector and after consultation with the Fire Brigade and 
the health authorities the applicant is notified by the depart- 
ment of the conditions on which registration will be ap- 
proved and is given a reasonable time in which to comply 
with them. When the premises are in order a registration 
certificate, valid for one year, is issued. Renewal is granted 
annually after further inspection to ensure that all require- 
ments are being met. 

On 31st March, 1952, there were 1,407 registered 
factories and workshops and 356 applications for regis- 
tration under consideration, as compared with 1,279 and 
337 on 31st March, 1951. In addition, there was a total 
of 224 “recorded” establishments as against 172 for the 
same period in 1951. “Recorded”? establishments are in- 
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dustrial undertakings which do not require to be regis- 


tered under the Factories and Workshops Ordinance but. 


are inspected frequently to ensure that reasonable safety 
and health standards are maintained and to ascertain whether 
the premises in fact become registrable at any time. 


_ During the year 301 further applications for registra- 
tion were received. Of these 223 were for premises in 
Kowloon and the New Territories and 78 for premises in 
Hongkong; 274 registration certificates were issued, and 
28 applications were refused and the premises closed down. 
A further 62 illegal factories or workshops found operating 
in unsuitable premises were also closed down. In addition, 
139 factories or workshops ceased operating and their re- 
gistration certificates were cancelled. The position on 31st 
March, 1953, as compared with that on the same date in 
the two preceding years, is shown in the following table:— 


Totals for 1953 
Kowloon 

1951 1952 H.K. & New Total 
Territories 


Applications for Registration received 414 394 78 223 301 
Applications refused = .......eeeee, 29 40 13 15 28 
Registration Certificates issued .... 386 335 91 183: 274 
Registration Certificates cancelled .. 152 207 31 108 149 
Illegal. Factories or Workshops 
58 52 21 41 62 


Most of the cancellations of registration certificates 
arose from one or more of the following causes:—(a) Inade- 
quate working capital. Many small undertakings are start- 
ed by skilled workers with very limited means who leave 
their employment voluntarily to set up on their own, or in- 
voluntarily because their former places of employment have 
had to close down. (b) Loss of former markets due to:— 
(i) Growing competition, principally from Japan, but many 
small concerns are forced out of business because the 


proprietors fail to increase their own efficiency in com- 


petition with more modern local manufactories. (ii) Import 
restrictions, particularly in Asian countries, some of which 
are rapidly developing their own industries. (iii) Shortage 
or high price of certain raw materials resulting from the 
embargoes on trade in strategic goods with China. 


In some instances closure of premises was carried out 
under the department’s long term policy of moving industry 
out of domestic or other unsuitable premises into adequate 
factory type buildings. 


On 3ist March, 1953, a total of 1,542 factories and 
workshops were registered and 355 applications were under 
consideration. In addition there were 234 “recorded” es- 
tablishments subject to frequent inspections. Tsun Wan in 
the New Territories continues to develop as an industrial 
satellite of Kowloon and now has 50 of the 119 factories 
and workshops in the New Territories. The following 
figures show that in spite of trading and other difficulties 
there has been a further steady expansion of Hongkong 
industries 


on a sellers’ market. 
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_ exist or to improve the ‘quality of output of smaller con- 
cerns to the point where they éan hope to compete with 


the products of a properly industrialized economy. The 
biggest initial problem is cost of construction and lack of 
capital. The capital outlay required for building a new 
factory in Hongkong is far beyond the scope of the small 
industrialist, who therefore prefers to make a sort of half- 
way investment in converted domestic property which can 
be re-converted to domestic use should the industrial veu- 
ture prove a failure. The result is bad working conditions 
and an uneconomic output which can only make headway 
Probably the best long-term solution 
of this problem would be the provision of proper factory- 
type buildings of simple design in which the small indus- 
trialist could rent space and reduce his overheads by shar- 
ing the cost of communal facilities such as lifts and hoists, 
cleaning and caretaking staff. It is little surprising that 
the possibilities of this type of construction have so far 
not been explored by private enterprise. In the meantime 
proprietors of factories occupying several domestic floors, 
or of factories with heavy or noisy machinery set up in 
tenements, have been advised to find more suitable pre- 
mises. Further, all applications for” registration of un- 
suitable premises have been refused and each year increas- 
ing restrictions have been placed on the use of tenements 
for industrial purposes. 
tion of power-driven machinery of any description on the 
upper floors of domestic buildings has been forbidden, and 


no heavy or noisy machinery has been permitted on the 


ground floors. Many manufacturers have rented or built 
new premises, possibly not only because of the restrictions 
mentioned, but also because they have come to see that 
tenement floors are wasteful in space, use of power and 
efficiency. 


All plans for. industrial buildings in the Colony are 
referred to the Labour Department by the Public Works 
Department; during the year 98 sets of plans were examined, 
which included proposed new factory buildings as well as 
additions and alterations to existing buildings. The “depart- 
ment is often in a position to suggest amendments to the 
plans and to advise proprietors regarding the installation 
of equipment, spacing of machinery, etc. Although many 
proprietors wisely ask the department for advice before 
installing machinery and equipment, there are still many 


concerns which proceed with the installation without seeking 


advice and without regard to minimum health and safety 
requirements. These concerns incur both delay and expense 
due to subsequent re-arrangement insisted upon by the de- 
partment. 

On 38ist March, 1953, there were 541 factory type 
buildings comprising” 932 floors. The number of registered 
and recorded factories and workshops in tenement buildings 
was 1,309 with a total of 2,060 floors. The remainder 


1952 1953 
Kowloon Kowloon Kowloon 
H.K. & N.T. Total H.K. & N.T Total H.K. & N.T Total 
Factories & Workshops registered ..........0. 370 909 1279 - 4387 970 1407 497 1045 1542 
Applications under consideration ...........+.. «157 180 337 129 227 356 103 252 355 
mecorged establishments. © 172 224 234 


Apart from graduat development in the zoning of in- 
dustry since the war, the long term policy of méving in- 
dustry out of domestic type buildings into factory or other 
non-domestic premises continued to be put into effect. This 
is inevitably a slow process and until Chinese industrialists 
can be made to realize’ the advantages that come from 
working under good factory conditions it will be difficult 
to get rid of many of the unsuitable factories which now 


4 


were in godown ‘or miscellaneous non-domestic type build- 


ings... 


In the following table factories and workshops are 
classified according to the number of workers employed. 
The table is compiled from returns showing the position 
on 3ist March, 1953. 


During the past year the installa- — 
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No. of Factories 


No. of Workers 
employed & Workshops Male Female Total | 
195 7,469 6,324 13,793 
301— 14 2,717 2,013 4,730 
401— 500 = .......... vs 11 - 3,378 1,602 4,980 
13 6,894 3,458 9,352 
1001—2000 6 5,933 2,637 8,570 
Over 2000 ....... 2 7,856 7,484 
Temporarily ceased 

operating -.......5 ; 46 — 
65,272 35,630 100,902 

Unemployment 


In the absence of comprehensive and reliable returns 
and in view of the casual nature of much employment in 
the Colony, it is not. possible to give accurate figures for 
unemployment. The position is aggravated by the presence 
in the-Colony of large numbers of refugees, many of whoni 
have never had steady employment here. There have been 


wide fluctuations in industrial employment during ithe year- 


and few establishments have escaped periods during which 
work has’ been either suspended altogether or reduced to 
half time or less. Many factories have been closed down 
for as long as six months at a stretch, while others have 
had several periods of from two weeks to two monttlis with- 
out work. It is estimated that the number of unemployed 
in registered industry amounted to about 20,000 during 
the year, with a further 25,000 not fully employed. It is 
further estimated. that an additional 20,000 persons in un- 
registered and unrecorded industrial establishments were 
unemployed. These figures must, however, be accepted with 


reserve. for the reasons stated in the following paragraphs. 


There is no statutory requirement for employers to 
notify the department of any changes in the number of 
persons employed, but at the end of each quarter returns 
showing the number of male and female workers are col- 
lected from proprietors of registered and recorded factories 
and workshops who are prepared to complete them. From 
these returns it is possible to make a broad estimate of 


- the number of workers within certain limited occupational 


groups. These figures for the following reasons do not 
give an accurate picture of industrial employment in the 
Colony:—(a) They do not include the hundreds of small 
concerns outside the scope of the Factories and Workshops 


Ordinance, which have long existed in Hongkong and have 


multiplied as local industry has developed. (b) Male 
workers of most small establishments are by tradition housed 


and fed on the premises, and even when no work is available 


such workers are considered to be “in employment’’ and are 
included in the returns. (c) Returns showing the position 
at full employment are frequently made by proprietors 
even when their concerns are operating at half capacity 
or less. (d) Similar returns are received from establish- 
ments which have operated only during part of the quarter. 


The Chinese manufacturer is generally reluctant to 
commit himself in giving information to the Government. 
The most that can be hoped for is a more or less accurate 
statement. of the position on the day when the informa- 
tion is given. A manufacturer may be working on an order 
which is about to be' completed or may have no further 
orders in prospect, but he will not say that although today 


_ he is employing a full complement of workers, tomorrow his 


‘staff will be reduced to a maintenance level. Since a very 


large proportion of the industrial labour force is employed - 


either on daily rates or on piece-work there is seldom any 
difficulty about notice, and closure of premises can take 
place overnight. Further, when premises re-open after a 


temporary closure it seldom occurs to a manufacturer to 
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mention the fact that they have been closed at all. It is 


possible, therefore, to inspect factories at frequent intervals 
and yet make reports based on these inspections which 


_ are misleading. This situation could be remedied only by 


making detailed inquiries during each inspection regarding 
the past, present and future employment which would take 
up so much time as seriously to curtail the number of 
inspections carried out by the present staff. Every effort 
is made to induce proprietors to give a true picture of the 
average state of employment during the quarter, but as 


most establishments are small and many of these are 


operated by persons with very limited education much of 
the effort is wasted. The department has not the staff to 
undertake systematic. checking of the returns. 


It is even more difficult to attempt an assessment of 
unémployment in unregistered and possibly illegal indus- 
trial establishments. Here it is possible only to make in- 
telligent guesses based upon knowledge of certain factors, 
e.g., that many small unregistered workshops live on the 
overflow from the larger factories and are therefore corres- 
pondingly affected by fluctuations in orders. In the com- 
mercial field and in the vague and very large industrial 


fringe generally, the problem of ascertaining the extent of — 


unemployment cannot be solved by inspection of work 
places. The majority of persons who make up the un- 
employed in these categories are never permanently em- 
ployed at any one place or even by any one employer. 
They are either self-employed or casual workers taking 
jobs ads they can find them. The only way to obtain an 
accurate impression of the situation among this section 
of the population would be to carry out sample surveys 
of districts with trained staff, or, on a long-term and more 
expensive basis, to set up Employment Exchanges and to 
collate the result of the applications made to these Ex- 
changes over a period of. months. 3 


Employment Exchanges 


The establishment of public employment exchanges, ~ 


which has been under consideration for some time, remains 
an aim of policy of the department. While the advantage 
to be gained from the setting up of such exchanges in 
obtaining unemployment figures, both generally and for 
particular categories of labour, is recognized, it is con- 
sidered that so long as the great majority of employers and 
large sections of workers remain indifferent or opposed te 
the introduction of employment exchanges the outlay on 
staff, atcommodation, etc. would not yield results commen- 
surate with the effort expended. Various factors complicate 
the employment situation in Hongkong, particularly the pre- 
sence in the Colony of large numbers of refugees who 


have flooded the Colony since the war and live principally - 


in squatter areas. A pre-requisite to the successful intro- 
duction of employment exchanges is greater stability of 
the population of the Colony, as well as willingness on the 
part of the vast majority of small and medium-sized Chinese 
eoncerns to change their traditional system of recruiting 
employees from the family, village, clan or district in China, 
or on the basis of personal introductions. Even in large 
concerns recruitment of workers is usually left to foremen 


or chargehands who operate on the traditional basis; the 


system meets with general approval, despite opporiunities 
for extortion, because the foreman or chargehand niakes 
himself responsible for the work and conduct of the workers 
whom he has engaged. It is considered that until there is 
more evidence of a breakdown in this traditional ‘system 
of employment, recourse to employment exchanges in the 
Colony would be. had principally by that section of the 
population which is unemployed because it is virtually un- 
employable, 
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HONGKONG’S WOODOIL BUSINESS 


A revival of buying from Europe during last May 
caused a better feeling among local exporters and dealers 
over the future of Hongkong’s woodoil trade. There had 
been dull business since June 1953. When last May several 
contracts were closed by local Dutch and British firms at 
about £130 per ton, thus indicating that the price of wood- 
oil might return to its pre-Korean War level of £170 
(perhaps the reasonable value of woodoil) many believed 
that better times were ahead. However they were dis- 
appointed as at that stage the Chinese government began 
to enter into large barter contracts with,countries in Europe 
and once again interfered with the business of local ex- 
porters—even those with first-class facilities and good con- 
nections in China. 


Only a few years ago, when woodoil business was 
active in Hongkong, storage tanks and steel lighters had 
been sought after by woodoil exporters and dealers. Now 
this equipment is lying idle and offered for sale at a 
fraction of the original cost. This fact mirrors the decline 
of woodoil business here and at the same time proves that 
against Chinese government~competition there is no place 
for local woodoil traders. The business will die away and 
- the word woodoil will only remain in the minds of exporters 
and dealers who made fortunes from this trade. 


Wioodoil is a brownish liquid, thick and slightly sticky. 
It has an unpleasant smell. When left in the open, a drop 
of woodoil will quickly form a membrane at first and then 
dry up, becoming a hard yellowish mass. This transforma- 
tion is the unsurpassable quality of woodoil which accounts 
for its having been recognized as an excellent drying 
agent for the manufacture of paints. and varnishes. Its 
drying power is superb—it. dries three times quicker than 
linseed oil and. is in many ways better than oiticica oil, 
perilla oil, dehydrated castor oil and boiled soyabean oil. 
Many attempts have been made in laboratories to duplicate 
this superior quality of woodoil but so far none has met 
with any success. Even America which is famed for its 
creations of substitutes cultivates tung trees for the pur- 
pose of cutting out its woodoil import from China. 


China woodoil is produced in Szechwan, Kwangsi, 
Hunan, Hupeh, Chekiang and Kweichow covering an area 
of 687,000 square miles. The total production of China is 
about 100,000 metric tons per year. In 1947, China ex- 
ported 48,740 tons of woodoil to America, 7,850 tons to 
England, 3,124 tons to Russia and 2,539 tons to other 
countries. During 1950, before the US. China Embargo, 
America imported from Hongkong about 25,000 tons or 58% 
of Hongkong’s total woodoil exports of 43,500 tons. In 
1951, American purchases dropped but European demand 
increased almost double. Recent reports from China in- 
dicate that Europe has increased its annual purchases of 
woodoil from 25,000 tons to 40,000 tons. This change on 
the demand side has aroused speculative opinions. There 
were rumours that woodoil had been re-shipped from Europe 
to America by way of Canada. Other tales hinted that 
woodoil had been changed into a “detergent” in Canada, 
which was later converted back into woodoil after getting 
entry into America. Although there had been several ship- 
ments of woodoil in bulk to Montreal from Hongkong 
during the past few years, the validity of this information 
requires confirmation. 

Woodoil, being the most expensive oil among China’s 
vegetable oils, is always subjected to adulteration. The 
most commonly used adulterants are soyabean oil, castor 
oil and black oil extracted from woodoil sediments which 


\ 


is named “foot oil’ in the trade. In small quantities, an 
addition of any one of these oils to woodoil will not affect 
its utility. So far, this practice has been .tolerated by 
European buyers. But American woodoil importers always 
insist that their purchases be free from “foot oil”. There 
are of course many unscrupulous merchants here who mix 
the pure oil with mineral oil, trade-named Nan Yue, and 
rosin powder, both of which act to destroy the drying 
quality of woodoil. Fortunately their methods are crude 


and detection is fairly easy. There was however one in- 


stance in prewar days when one American firm here paid a 
claim of $200,000 because the outturn report on one of 


his shipments to New York revealed mineral oil contamina- 


tion. Today as most woodoil shipments from China are 
taken delivery of at the railway station or ex ships and 
by the very fact that the woodoil price now is equal to 
or sometimes even lower than other vegetable oils, mixing 
is no longer a profitable practice for the dealers. 


With foreign countries, woodoil transactions are govern- 
ed by the terms and conditions laid down by The London 
Oil and Tallow Trade Association and The New York Oil 
Seed Exchange Contracts. Both give details as to quality, 
payment, delivery, arbitration etc. For the local business, 
the ccnditions are based on export terms and Nam Pak 
Hong (native guilds) terms. According to local export 
terms, the seller is responsible for bringing the quality up 
to Hongkong export standard, guaranteeing that the pack- 
ing will be approved by the buyer’s surveyor and some- 
times delivering the goods F.O.B. ocean steamer. At the 
time of signing the contract, the export term dealers usually 
ask for a deposit varying from 10% to 30%. According 
to Nam Pak Hong terms, the seller’s obligation_ceases as 
soon as the buyer is satisfied with the quality. For pur- 
chase of forward deliveries, a buyer is generally requested 
to establish a confirmed A/P for the importer. When tak- 
ing delivery, the buyer usually engages the service of a 
recognized surveyor who will supervise the packing of the 
oil and draw samples for analysis to be made by public 
chemists so as to ascertain the shipping quality and weight 
at the time of shipment. 


The business of woodoil began in Hongkong only after 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War. The blockade at 
Kiang Yin by Chinese military authorities, which practically 
severed all transportation routes from inland cities to 
Shanghai, caused the diversion of woodoil to Hongkong 
during 1936/37. During that time, woodoil arrived from 
Hankow by Canton-Hankow Railway, from Wenchow, by 
Douglas Steamship Co. steamers and later from Fukien, 
Kwangchowan, Pakhoi and Haiphong. With a concentration 


‘ here of China’s leading woodoil merchants from Hankow, 


Changsha,~ Shanghai and Chungking and government and 
semi-government sales organizations like the Central Trust 
Co., the Fu Hing Trading Co., the China Vegetable Oil 
Corporation, Hongkong soon became the centre of acti- 
vities for China woodoil. Germans like Carlowitz & Co., 
Melchers & Co., the firm of Patterson & Co., 
agents for Schnabel Gaumer & Co., who were the biggest 
woodoil buyers then and now, were also very active on 
the local market competing side by side with all exporters. 
The price of woodoii, under the support of the China 
Vegetable Oil Corporation, was caused to rise from some 
$40 a picul at the very beginning to $180 just before the 
outbreak of the Pacific War. 


After 1945, woodoil business in calcser can be 
divided into two periods. The first is the time under the 
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to inflation in China whereby the official rates of exchange 
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KM1 government. that time, the limited ship- 
ping facilities in Shanghai, the government’s controversial 
and ineffective export promotion programmes and the un- 


realistic foreign exchange regulations, which favoured only — 


the government or semi-government owned enterprises or 
firms backed by China’s omnipotent financiers, had deterred 
the natural tendency of returning the woodoil trade from 
Hongkong to Shanghai. The first. postwar shipment of 


_China woodoil to Europe was made from Hongkong by the 


China Vegetable Oil Corporation in a British aircraft 
carrier on which Jardine Matheson & Co. also shipped a 
It was principally’ dvte 


were always too low in comparison with black market rates, 
that a pound of woodoil in Shanghai at the official rate 
would cost about\US$0.30 whereas that pound of oil could 
be priced much lower than US$0.20 if the black market 
rate was applied. Therefore under these conditions, Hong, 
kong exporters were always able to undersell Shanghai 
woodoil traders, and thus all kinds of Chinese produce was 
drawn to Hongkong despite Chinese government protests 
and accusations that Hongkong had been shielding and even 
encouraging smuggling. The volume of business was so 
big that there was enough room for everybody. The leading 
woodoil exporters after the war were Jardine Matheson 
& Co., China Vegetable Oil Corporation, Liebermann Waelchli 
& Co., (now E. Winkler & Co.), John: Manners & Co., the 
Great China Finance & Development Corporation, the Foh 
Chong Co., Arnhold Trading Co., W. G. Smith & Co., Hong- 
kong Canton Export Co., Sbath Overseas Ltd., East Asiatic 
Co., Jebsen & Co., L. Rondon & Co., Gilman ‘& ba A. G. 
Botelho & Co. T. O. Wong & Co. 


- After the communists had come into power, Hongkong’s 


woodoil business at first carried on as usual as at that 
time? the communist government had to depend upon Hong- 


kong for exports. Later, when Chinese sales agents had. 


been appointed, harsh. terms were imposed on the mer- 
chants. They were then required to sell Chinese products 
not below the government floor prices which incidentally 
had always been just a little above the price rulings in 
the buyers’ markets. This consequently caused the volume 
of business for commercial houses to shrink and for govern- 
ment business to expand. Many exporters, after having 
spent large sums for cable charges with no results, lost 
interest in the business. Those who chose to remain in 


the field resorted to playing hide and seek with the Chinese 


authorities—that is they had to sell forward in anticipation 
of a lowering of floor prices by the Chinese government. 


Right after the start of the Korean War, due partly 
to war fears and specifically to the manipulation of a pool 
cf local exporters (three Chinese and one foreign) the 
price of woodoil in Europe was caused to advance from 
£200 per ton to £290. It came down to £170 in April 
1958. 
large shipments of woodoil from :China direct to Europe 
during 1953 in payment for Chinese government purchases 
had given European merchants too much. oil for them to 
digest. In a desperate effort to convert their holdings of 
woodoil into hard cash, they eventually resorted to cut- 
throat competition as a result of which the market in 


Europe collapsed and a very odd situation was created in — 


Europe where the price of woodoil consistently was lower 
than in Hongkong and China. The lowest price was reached 
when a local exportér sold a lot of 360 tons in bulk afloat 
to a London importer at the record low of £85 (the lowest 
since 1939).’ The market improved during May this year. 
Several contracts were closed at £1380 but. when once 


3 again the Chinese Government began to barter, the. busi- 


ness was abruptly stopped. Now the local business shows 
an occasional sale of two to. ten tons of woodoil in drums 


for Australia or Africa at $125 per nicul or a few tons in 
bulk to local paint manufacturers at $119. 


Hongkong became an important woodoil market by 
causes more political than economic. The Chinese govern- 
ment export policy aims to achieve three results, namely: 
first, to obtain for the government as much foreign ex- 
change as possible; second, to deal direct with foreign: 
buyers whenever possible so as to nationalize China’s export 
trade, and third, to pay for China’s imports by means of 
its exports so that a favorable balance of trade could be 
manipulated. All these three policies—unfortunate for 
Hongkong exporters and dealers—can only be accomplished 
by elimination of middlemen who are exporters and dealers. 
Even if America resumed buying, the situation would con- 
tinue the same and additional business would go directly 
to the Chinese government, which, in the eye of many 
buyers, is more reliable and efficient than a private exporter. 
For most local merchants who have been engaged in the 
woodoil business, woodoil has already been written off and 
there is little likelihood that the situation will change for 
the better. Realistic woodoil traders here have adjusted 
themselves to an inevitable situation and changed over to 
other forms of businesses. 


After that, a continuous decline took place as very 
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GREEN ISLAND. (CEMENT COMPANY 


In the techhical history of. Hongkong’s Green Island 


electrodes which ‘ciao the dust saritilen in the gas stream. 


Cement Company, the installation this year of two giant- The charged particles are then attracted to the earthed 


sized Electrostatic Precipitators for the collection of dust 
particles from the rotary kilns is an event of significant 
importance. It is more so since their addition has tech- 


nically-solved two of the company’s serious problems. The. 
first is the so-called “smoke nuisance” on which early this 


year there was an exchange of correspondence between the 
company and the Chairman of the Urban Council and a 
number of complaints from the people living in Kowloon, 
especially those living in itthe vicinity near the cement fac- 


_tory. The other is the much dreaded “smoke plume”, as 


in bad weather the smoke would join hands with low clouds 


to form foggy barriers which endanger flying near the Kai 


Tak airfield. Both of these are of equal concern to the com- 
pany as ito the public. As the volume of smoke is actually 
not caused by gases as a result of an incomplete combus- 
tion inside the kilns but by the presence of dust particles 
inside the steam and whereas it is the dust which’ gives a 
dark colour, an unpleasant smell and bulkiness to the smoke, 


a taking away of dust in the out-going steam will eventually 


reduce the unpleasantness of the smoke. So in order to 
abate these disturbances, the Green Island Cement Company 


‘spent over $700,000 on the installation of two Electrostatic 
-Precipitators which are. designed to take out virtually all 


the dust and smell besides substantially lessening the plume 
.of steam from the factory. Although there is now still 
visible steam varying in- amount, the steam, which is snow 


7 White; clear and free from any unpleasant smell, is no longer 


‘regarded as a nuisance to the residents in Kowloon in gen- 


eral and an obstruction to all those who use the airfield at 


Kai Tak in particular. 


The two precipitators now in operation are Extra High 
Tension Holmes ‘“Elex’’ Precipitators bought from Britain. 


- Both the initiating and installing costs are around $700,000. 
They are covered with steel plates and because of ‘their. 


super size, the former smoke chambers had to be converted 
for housing the equipment and accessories. They -are 
operated by a control panel which regulates the application 
of électric current. They wére received during February/ 
March this year. The first one was put up and tested on 
May 10 and the second one on August 3. They are now 
installed at the outlet ends of the rotary kilns, between the 
kilns, the exhaust fans and the stack. Their ‘capacity is ote 
tons of dust per day. 


The operation of these Extra High Tension precipitators 
is basically a moving disc rectifier unit, which operates from 
a low tension (350 V.) supply through a transformer with 
an output range of 32,000 to 60,000 volts~with a _ load- 
ing of 500 milliampere. When rectified, the D.C. current 
is applied to the discharge electrodes at a negative poten- 
tial and the circuit being completed by means of earthed 
collecting tubes within the precipitator housing. Inside 
there, there are 15 rows of flat positive tubes spaced at 9” 
distances across the width of the precipitator. 
these positive collecting tubes are suspended a like number 
of rows of discharge electrodes (current carrying) which 
amount to a total of 650 wires per precipitator.. 


Tension cable via insulators situated at the top of each 
precipitator. On application of the current, a discharge 


takes place across the gap between positive and negative 


operation, wor 
interlocking system whereby the extra high tension current — 


Between 


Current. 
_ is applied to the wires by means of a single core Extra High 


‘potential tubes and:so trapped before collection. 


The collection of trapped dust particles is effected by 
mechanical rapping of all positive (earthed) electrodes which 
occurs on one row of tubes every four seconds, one complete 
cycle through the precipitator being one minute. The nega- 
tive discharge electrodes are also rapped. But owing to high 
potential, they are supported from 
rapping process. Final collection of dust after rapping is 


done by screw conveyors which carry the collected dust to 


the storage hopper before disposal. 


As extra high tension current 
ers are protected by a complicated “castle” 


must be switched off before any inspection door can be 


opened. 


The recovered dust is a mixture of dried and very 
finely divided Slurry, which consists of limestone (in this 


case, already. converted into quicklime), clay and partially 


burnt slurry. Researches towards its re-use in the cement | 


making process have been conducted but so far there are 
numerous technical difficulties. The foremost one is that 
this mixture tends to thicken the clay during cement manu- 
facturing. However, it has many other uses. In farming 


it is very good in neutralizing acidulous soil and has been 


extensively used in England. Its price of a few shillings 
a ton in England is too low to make it worthwhile for the 
Cement Company to export it to England. Its other uses 
are as a filler or carrier for very finely powdered chemicals 
like D.D.T. or insecticides, for making a new kind of lime 


bricks which are more durable than ordinary bricks and for — 
making artificial rain, by helping the saturated water vapour : 


in the air to condense. For that, it is more convenient to 
shoot the dust up through the factory’ s stack as had been 


the case in the past than to spread it by means of an air- 


plane. Up to now, there is no specific use discovered for 
the recovered dust particles. They are being dumped into 
the sea. 


Aside from the angle of public interest, the ‘istulletion 
of these two precipitators has improved a great deal the 


working conditions inside the factory. With another in- 


stallation next year of a $500,000 Rotary Slurry Filter, 
which will reduce the water content of slurry fed into the 
kilns by over 60% with a subsequent reduction of same 
percentage in their steam emission, the “smoke’’ condition 
of the company will be further improved for the workers. 
as well as for the public. 


(Continued from Page 561) | 


mantles will take place. A new automatic saw-mill will 
soon start operation. A torch-making factory will soon 
commence the manufacture of aluminium torches. Another 
torch manufacturer has brought a new branch factory into 
production. A factory has been established for making 
stainless steel watch cases. The local shipbuilding industry 
attracts attention among overseas buyers. The latest order 
received by the Choy Lee Shipyard from the British North 


Borneo Government is for the construction of a lighthouse 


and: buoys. 


insulators during the | 


is required for the 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


| PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


PRODUCTION OF SELECTED MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS BY KIND OF MANUFACTURE 
; 1953 
a | Number of Number of 
th Kind of Manufacture Establishments Value Kind of Manufacture Establishments Value 
4 Reporting (Pesos) Reporting (Pesos) 
GRAND TOTAL ...... ay 2,578 1,800,630,648 Leather products ..... 28 2,745,234 
to Food manufacturing 386 381,679,431 Chemical industries, drugs, etc 222 73,664,566 
106 133,923,025 Vegetable and animal oils and fats ...... 19 79,871,212 
Tobacco manufactures 87 148,706,847 Non-metallic mineral manufactures .... 67 48,547,606 
a”” Wearing apparel and other made-ttp textile Electrical machinery, apparatus, appliances 
Wood and cork, except wooden furniture 338 106:,351,310 Transportation equipment ........ 9 15,213,213 
99 3,735,113 Miscellaneous industries 293 26,198,029 
Paper and paper products ............ 32 17,945,897 Electricity, gas and heat  ...ccccccoes 347 64,936,240 
ry 
is. | 
ly PHILIPPINE IMPORTS OF HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
nt 1949—1953 
(F.0.B. Value in Pesos) 
a | 
u- | 1949 1950 195 1952 1953 
a . Commodity Unit Qty. Value Qty. Value Qty. Value Qty. Value Qty. Value 
Electrical refrigerators ............. No 6,521 2,586,872 2,875 830,906 1,884 488,012 2,342 804,602 2,865 778,698 
en Electrical kitchen stoves and ranges .......... » 10,876 415,276 3,118 166,442 2,789 118,502 1,982 190,228 449 107,578 
gs Air-conditioning equipment ..... — 786,816 . — 878,170 — 618,984 — 763,254 — 758,008 
he | Radio receiving » 60,558 2,819,470 18,612 829,842 8,409 385,832 9,866 578,322 9,783 492,084 
570,574 757 155,280 478 63,878 193 37,960 155 21,920 
Laundry machines (not electrical) — 293,474 24,282 52,610 53,972 20,910 
als Ice cream freezers (not electrical) ............ ‘4 805 138,382 2,177 41,252 431 10,012 2,244 42,362 895 21,052 
ne Steel or filing cabinets ........... ‘ — 970,060 — $655,282 — 145,624 — 209,838 — 169,480 
or Electrical heaters and parts 587,314 — 144,600 — 615,128 — 383,362 — $324,882 
Electrical water coolers ............. 266 96,398 118 43,040 140 19,382 93 43,404 94 34,352 
to Electrical washing machine ............. — — 22 4,396 93 31,212 
en. 
for: PHILIPPINE NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT ACCOUNT 
ye (Million Pesos) 
ant Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
the (1) Compensation . of employers 1, 570 1,997 2,059 2,065 2,257 2,471 2,493 2,649 
in-- 450 546 522 514 558 618 627 655 
112 137. 133 129 140 155 157 164 
the 1,008 1,314 1,394 1,422 1,559 1,698 1,709 1,830 
(2) Entrepreneurial and property income of 
me 2,727 3,430 3,486 3,465 3,778 4,146 4,190 4,437 
ion (a) Agricultural <.....ccsecces Ee 1,444 1,757 1,711 1,655 1,794 1,986 2,016 2,107 
361 489 428 414 497 504 527 
1,283 1,673 1,775 1,810 1,984 2,160 2,174 2,330 
(4) Property income of gov't: 12 21 22 34 39 29 27 
(5) Total: NATIONAL INCOME AT FACTOR 
‘4,377 5,579 5,713 5,668 6,169 6;816 6,952 7,375 
will (7) Indirect taxes less subsidies ..........:. 173 270 341 346 871 516 583 . 549 
Total: GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
her AT MARKET 4,815 6,139 6,369 6,339 6,875 7,702 7,925 8,356 
nto (8) Private consumption ..... 2,229 5,436 5,423 5,802 5,763 6,713 6,858 7,128 
ung =f (9) Gov’t. current expenditure ............ <a 359 405 402 448 478 536 593 606 
stry 7 (10) Gross domestic investment ........ Wate 384 698 741 663 592 556 586 697 
‘der 4 370 645 631 468 381 398 424 534 
rth (11) Net exports and investment income ...... —157 —400 —197 —574 —103 —112 
use 
Total, 4,815 6,139 6,369 6,339 6,875 7,702 7,925 8,356 
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lowest were $2543 and 2538. 
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“HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Money Market: © 


Slight improvement was _ noticed 


during the last two months as there 
- were 
letters of credit and outward bills; and 


increases of applications for 


activity in real estate dealings and 
mortgages expanded. Native banks 


- dealing in gold-and US$ business had 


a short period of better business. In- 
terest charges remained unchanged for 
mortgages at 8 to 15% per annum, on 
letters of credit 6%; on overdrafts 8 
to 10%, and credit loans by Native 


Banks at 1 to 14% per month.  Over-. 


sea Chinese remittances declined in 
comparison with last year, both from 
America and South East Asia. 


Report for the week Oet. 18-23: 


Gold 
Oct. .945 Low .945. Macao 
19 25414 253% Low 26414 
20 25454 954 
21 25434 
22 25414 25414 
23 25414 25414 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2548 and 254%, and the highest and 


The 
market turned quiet and prices reacted 


a little on easier US$ exchanges and 


decreased export demand. The Taiwan 
war remained on the minds of specula- 
tors, but. was not an important factor 
any. more. Prices-were working much 
lower than the contracted price and no 
business was concluded, but old contracts 


were many and imports will arrive re- 
With this factor, and should. 
there be no alarming news, the mar-— 


gularly. 


ket is not expected to be steady in 
future, and prices may recede. In- 
terest for change over 
forward favoured sellers and totalled 
$2 per 10 taels of ‘.945 fine; bigger 
stock was the cause of this higher 
interest. Tradings reduced to a total 
of 70,800 taels and averaged 11,800 
taels per day. Positions taken figured 
at a daily average of 42,900 ‘taels; 
scattered speculators remained majority 
on the bullish side. (Cash sales amount- 
ed to 16,920 taels (2,720 taels listed 
and 14,200 taels arranged). Imports 
weré mainly from Macao and totalled 
9,500 taels. There was no arrival in 
Macao last week; one shipment is ex- 
pected this week via the Colony. Ex- 


ports figured at a total of 6,800 taels 


(3,000 taels to Singapore, 


2,000 to 
Indonesia, and 1,800 to 


Rangoon). 


: Differences paid for local and Macao 


.99 fine were $14.30—14.00 and 12.20— 
12.00 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Cress —, worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.72—37.68. Asked price 
for import was 387.85 C.LF. Macao. 


Silver 
Bar per tael 
5.70 


Oct. 18-23 
High 
Low 


5 coins 


2.82 


$ coin 
3.69 


in fictitious 


The market was very quiet. 
porters made enquiries but did not buy 
much. The local stock was small. 


Move buying is expected because better — 
Trading 
totals were, for bar 1,500 taels, $ coins 


demand came: from London. 


2,500 coins. 

US$ 

Oct.. TT. High TIT. Low. Notes High Notes ‘Low 
18 $589%, 589 58754 58714 

19 58914, 5883, «687% 58614 

20 58914 589 58656. 

21 689%. 688% . . 5878 586% 

22 58914 5874, 586% 

23 589 58814 586% 
D.D. rates: High 588 Low 587% 
The market turned qtiet; rates ~ 

without major fluctuation. .Cross 
rates reached. a.lower level. Trend of 


the market.is on the easy:side. Needs 
for the hard ‘currency here are de- 


clining. In T.T. sector, Japanese and 


Korean funds were offered freely, es- 
| pecially the latter, against local cur- 


rency for purchase of goods here. 
European lapetaanti for switch ex- 
change operation, gold importers and 
general merchants were buying. Trad- 
ings totalled US$1,260,000. In the 
Notes market, speculators unloaded, 
and. with a bigger stock and heavier 
interest for the change over, separation 


_.from T.T. was over two points. In- 


terest favoured sellers and amounted 
to $2.20 per US$1,000. Positions taken 


figured at US$34 million. Business done: 
US$565,000, forward US$2,250.- 


000. In the D.D. sector, usual quiet- 


ness prevailed, and only US$145, 000 


traded. 


Yen and Piastre | 
Yen- notes quoted $1,350 per 100,000 


‘spot and nothing was concluded in the 


forward market. Change over interest 
favoured sellers and amounted to $1.62 
per 100,000 yen... 


Piastre notes quoted $955—915 per 
10,000 spot and nothing was done in 
forward. Change over interest favour- 
ed buyers and totalled $11.10 per 
10,000 piastres. 


Far Eastern rT. Rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.87— 
1.86, Japan 0.01385—0.013725. High- 
est and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.53275, Indochina 
10.80—10.20, Thailand 3.70. Sales: 
Pesos 450,000, Yen 80 million, Malayan 
$220, 000, Piastre 15. million, ‘and Baht 
54 million. The market was active 
but few changes in rates. The an- 
nouncement of the Philippine authori- 
ties limiting the circulation of big de- 


nomination peso notes caused trading 


to increase. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted nominal-. 


ly $135 per million. Taiwan Bank 
notes quoted $179—173 per thousand, 
and remittances 190—185. The mar- 
ket was very quiet and little business 


was concluded> -There may be change- 


Ex- 


-than income. 


FAR -GASTE 


Economic 


EVIEW 
of system controlling the Taiwan cur- 
rency early in 1955. 


Bank: Notes Market 


Highest and” lowest rates per foreign 


currency unit in # England 
15,.77—15.69, Australia 12.04—12.02, 


New Zealand 14.00—13.98, . Egypt 
14.00, South Africa 15.52—15.48, 
India 1.1725—1.17, Pakistan 0.99— 
0.98, Ceylon 1. 00—0. 99, Burma 0.72— 
0.70, Malaya 1. 8221. 818, Canada 
5.995—5. 985, Philippines 1. 905—1. 89, 


Macao 1. 03—1. 025, Switzerland 1.35, 


-Prance 0.0155, Indonesia 0.174—0. 173, 
0. 257—0. 254. 


MACAO EXCHANGE & TRADE 


The pataca issued by the. 
Nacional Ultramarino is Macao. 
tender but Hongkong currency is 
widely used and often preferred. 
Pataca is recently quoted unofficially at 
3% higher than the Hongkong’ cur- 
rency. Trading in gold and _ foreign 


Banco 
legal 


- eurrencies is controlled by the Macao 


Bankers Association which esta- 


‘blished about: half a century ago but 
trading became active only during the 
last 


war when Hongkong bankers, 
financiers and speculators took refuge 
in Macao. Regulations governing 
trading in gold and foreign currencies 
are similar to those of the Hongkong 
Gold Exchange. 


Business was very. 


prosperous during and for several’ 


years after the war -The Association 
built: up a big reserve a few years ago. 


and has its own building and a free | 
Association. 


school. Members of the 
total 57, of which 37 are active. Mr. 


Ho. Yin (of..the Tai Fong Bank) is_ 


president of the Association. 
committee members control the affairs. 
of the Association. Business 
bad during the last two years and is 
unfavourable now; trading in gold 
and Hongkong notes is very’ small. 
Hundreds of thousands of fine cunces 
of gold are imported monthly (2 pataca 
per ounce is the import duty levied 
by the Government); only about one 


hundred taels are traded in Macao per 


day. Destination of all gold imports 


is Hongkong (by illicit transport). Ex- 


penditure of the Association is higher 
Gold importers, support 
the Association by paying 2 cents for 
every ounce imported. Only the Tai 


US$100,000 every month). 
banks together 


These two 
with Cheung Shun 


Bank, Wing Loong Bank, Wing Hang 
Bank and a few others trade Hongkong 


remittances and lend money. Business 
has been bad and all of them are un- 
able to earn their expenses, except the 


Tai Fong Bank who continues to mono- 
‘polise gold imports. Money market is 
‘easy but credits are not simple to ob- 
tain because of poor standing of bor- 


rowers. Interest on commercial cre- 
dits is at .8% per month, and on 
mortgages 1.5 to 2%. The Nan Tung 


Bank and the Yat Sing native bank are 


Eleven 


turned 


Fong Bank and the Hang Seng (Macao) . 
Bank are dealing in US$ drafts (about 
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agents for Communist China, the former 


handling commercial bills and remit- 
tances with China, and the latter trad- 
ing gold, silver and. foreign currencies 
in the Association. 
Commercially, Macao 
suffered considerably by the China em- 
bargo and business 
standstill except in daily necessities. 
Goods to a total value of 10 million 
patacas are still frozen-in godowns be- 
cause they comprise strategic goods for 
China. Business of gambling houses is 
bad also and the gambling monopoly 
can hardly make enough to cover ex- 
The manufacture -of fire- 
crackers has an optimistic future as 
cheap labour provides manufacturers 
with good profits. Cost of living is 
about 20% below Hongkong. Land. is 
cheap; only 10 patacas per square metre 
in good residential areas. Rents for 
houses are low; one can rent a modern 
flat of three rooms at 150 patacas per 
month. :The easy housing condition is 
due to the over-development of real 
estate after the war but the shooting 
incident across the Chinese border in 
1952 caused many residents to vacate 
Macao and move to. Hongkong. Future 
of Macao depends largely on the re- 
vival of trade in Hongkong and _ the 
lifting of the embargo on China ex- 
ports by the United Nations. | 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Improved export and local demand 
stimulated gains of popular items and 
maintained the bullish sentiment on 
HK commodity market last week. The 
dock strike in Britain has not _ yet 
affected the local market even though 
if the strike is prolonged it might 
cause price increases of imports from 
Britain. Shipments to Korea, Thailand 
and Indochina increased; exports to 
Indonesia, Burma, the Philippines and 
Singapore remained slow. The flow of 
China produce from the Mainland re- 
tained its regular volume. Imports 
from Western Europe and U.S. consist- 
ed mostly of winter goods. China pro- 
duce and metals were traded briskly. 
Outport demand for paper and _ phar- 
maceuticals was keen; dealings in in- 
dustrial chemicals were slow; prices of 
cotton yarn firmed up; _ cotton piece 
goods remained sluggish. Developments 
of last week were as follow:— 


China Trade: The Institute of Lon- 


- don Underwriters last week reduced the 


war and strike, riot and civil commo- 
tion shipping risks concerning, imports 
into China by vessels from or having 
called or calling at Baltic ports (exclud- 


ing Scandinavia) or Black Sea 
ports and going to ports. north 
Canton, 2%: *to 1%. 


China and India signed an agree- 
ment on the exchange of tobacco and 
raw silk. China will import 9 million 


pounds of tobacco from India, while the 


merchants , 


is: mostly at a 


of sugar. 


latter will take 90 tons of raw silk from 
China. China shipped more paper and 
other goods to Hongkong and pur- 
chased here’ industrial chemicals and 
metals. 


Taiwan Trade: Exchange allocation 
for imports of pharmaceuticals and 
Chinese medicine for the 5th quarter 
(September and October) was’ tem- 
porarily fixed at US$1.33 million. Anti- 
cipating more orders from Taipei, local 


traders circulated many enquiries for 


pharmaceuticals. Taiwan also ordered 
industrial chemicals and paper from 
Hongkong. Authorities in Taipei are 
now collecting a 20% Defence Surtax 
on the freight paid in New Taiwan Cur- 
rency on f.o.b. imports. — 


Japan Trade: Hongkong Bank notifi- 
ed that from October 20, a copy of all 
letters of credit covering imports from 


Japan is required by the HK Exchange 


Control. Exports to Japan included 
5,000 tons scrap iron and 300 tons soya 
beans. Local demand for Japanese 
black plate and paper remained keen. 
Re-export of Japanese products failed 
to improve due to import restrictions 
imposed against Japanese goods in 
Korea, the Philippines, Burma _ and 
Thailand. To improve her _ exports, 
authorities in Japan are studying a new 
plan which provides instead of the 
present payment of 30% of the price 
on ‘the signing of a contract instal- 
ments extending over more than three 
months. To the Philippines, Japan 
agreed to sell US$1 million worth 
of tyres in exchange for 17,500 tons 
The embargo on Japanese 
export of acetic acid to 
lifted. China negotiated 
for imports of acetic acid and_ gal- 
vanised sheets against exports of 
Chinese iron ore,.salt and coal. Export 
of galvanised sheets to China from 
Japan remains under embargo. 


with Japan 


Trade with Korea: . Pending’ the 
outcome of the present US-Korea 
arguments over the control of the $700 
million aid fund and the exchange rate 
of Hwan, orders from Korea were limit- 
ed to essential supplies. 
of ROK’ earmarked US$20 million for 
various imports. A new allocation ar- 


rangement was introduced—the sum of 


$20 million was divided into four lots 
of $5 million each and_ sold to the 
importer who offered the highest rate. 
The first $5 million was sold to an 
importer at a little over 300 Hwan to 
US$1. The official rate is 180 Hwan 
to US$1 while the black market rate 
is over 400. Shipments to Seoul in- 
cluded cotton yarn, pharmaceuticals, 
paper and building materials. 


Trade with Indonesia: Djakarta 
started to accept new applications for 
foreign exchange for imports of cement, 
mild steel round, flat and angle bars, 
bamboo steel, steel ‘products, ferrous 
metals, iron wire nails, screws and simi- 
lar products, hoes and similar imple- 
ments, paints, shellac, galvanized iron 
corrugated sheets, iron bars and steel 


China was 


Government 
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plates, glass, tool steel and headlights. 
Shipments to Indonesia remained slow 
due to the promulgation of rules in 
Djakarta restricting sales of  piece- 
goods, paper and- metals in an effort to 
check price increases. Sales of these 
imports must be made to Government 


at fixed prices leaving little profit to 
importers in Djakarta. 


Thailand Trade: More than 29,000 
bags of rice arrived from Thailand. 
Thailand bought sugar, paper, garlic, 
dried chilli and tea from Hongkong. It 
negotiated with Japan renewal of the 
present Thai-Japan trade agreement 
amounting to US$65 million each way 
every year. Main items include manu- 
factured goods and textiles from Japan 
and rice and salt from Thailand. 


Burma Trade: Burma recently in- 
creased its import duties by 5% to 10% 
for sundry provisions, cotton textiles, 
woollen blankets and felt hats, and 
restricted import of China produce and 
Japanese goods via Hongkong. Ship- 
ments to Rangoon which were curtailed 
by above measures, consisted mostly 
of HK products such as felt hats, 
electric flashlights and enamelware. 


Indochina & Hongkong: Mail service 


to Hanoi was suspended. Shipments of . 


commodities to Hanoi via Haiphong 
remained brisk. Recent shipments in- 
cluded vegetables, fruit, cotton textiles 
and sundries. Haiphong exported to 
Hongkong rice bran, feathers and lotus 
seeds. Demand from Saigon and Pnom- 
penh improved. Saigon now permit 
exporters to retain 10% of foreign ex- 


change for the imports of non-essen-_ 


tials. The improved trade with HK 


strengthened piastre from $8.85 for 


100 piastres to $9.60. 


Ceylon Trade: Ceylon and Hongkong 
negotiated sale of 30,000 tons of 
Chinese rice to Hongkong. Ceylon ar- 
ranged with China to exchange US$35.5 
million worth of rubber for rice, soya 
beans, garlic and other foodstuffs dur- 
ing 1955. 

Peking has no ‘surplus’ rice; it needs 
all the farmers grow for feeding the 
people. But Peking also needs indus- 
trial raw materials and capital equip- 
ment. Having little else to export but 
produce, rice must be shipped abroad 
and the Chinese will have to eat other 
cereals and reduce rice consumption 
for the sake of industrialisation. Few 
countries will buy rice from Peking; 
Ceylon has been buying and continues 
to do so because it can sell, at pre- 
mium price, its rubber. A certain 
amount of rice can be consumed in 
Ceylon, the rest has to be sold to other 
countries, Hongkong being one of the 
buyers. Rice is now used, as in an- 
cient days, as.a medium of exchange; 
Peking having inadequate exchange 
earnings uses rice as 


payment. Rice is being shipped 
from Chinese ports to any  destina- 
tion as. ordered by Ceylon. Hong- 


kong will receive rice from China 
but pay for it to Ceylon in sterling; 


means of 
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hop seed, aniseed star and tea. 


BTA 


and Ceylon will thus obtain sterling 
for its rubber shipments (at above 
world market price) to Peking. An 
odd way of trading in the 20th cen- 
tury—regarded as ‘progress’ by the 
communists. 


China Produce: Improved demand 
from Europe stimulated prices of wood- 
oil, citronella oil, raw silk, feathers and 
egg powder. Japan bought soya bean, 


crude lacquer and sesamum seed. Local 


speculators and factories kept beans 
firm. Taiwan was interested in green 
beans and menthol crystal; Australia 
bought some seagrass mats, Ceylon, 
Pakistan and India bought cassia 
lignea. Other popular items with firm 
prices: groundnut, cottonseed, camphor, 
aniseed oil, silk wadding, hog bristles, 
Local 
demand kept maize and rice’ bran 
steady. Southeast Asia demand firm- 
ed quotations of garlic, dried chilli 
and tea. Rosin lost popularity when 


Indonesia and Japan approached China 


for direct shipments; wheat bran de- 
clined under pressure of heavy arrivals; 
groundnut remained sluggish. 


Metals: Higher indent quotations, 
low stocks, improved export and local 
demand caused _ selling resistance. 
Several forward contracts were con- 
cluded. The market maintained bul- 
lish sentiment .with popular items re- 
gistering gains. China ordered pipe 
wrenches and spanners; Korea _pur- 
chased black plate, blackplate waste 
waste and ungalvanized iron pipe; 
Japan bought about 5,000 tons scrap 
iron. Strong local demand for black 
plate encouraged dealers to book in- 
dents from Japan even at marked up 
prices. Items registered gains’ included 
blackplate; blackplate waste, waste; 
tinplate; tinplate waste, 
boiler plate; mild steel round bars; 
iron, brass and copper’ scraps; _ steel 
wire rope; piano wire; galvanized iron 
wire and iron pipes. 


Paper: Korea absorbed 50 tons news- 
print, 70 tons printing paper, 200 reams 
cellophane and _ other _ items. 
booked: some Chinese newsprint and 
manifold through HK for direct ship- 
ments from Shanghai to Bombay. To 
meet the requirements from Korea, 
local dealers ordered some newsprint in 
reels from the US. Many Korean 
orders for bulk quantities failed to ma- 
terialise due to shortage of supplies as 
Korea prohibits import 
products. Local demand for’ various 
Japamese paper encouraged dealers to 
book more supplies from Japan and in- 
dent quotations from Tokyo by the end 
of the week firmed up. Popular items 
which registered gains during the week 
included M.G. pure sulphite, M.G. rib- 
bed kraft, unglazed kraft, M.G. white 
sulphite, duplex board, cellophane, 
glassine, art printing, woodfree print- 
ing, and newsprint in reels. Chinese 
newsprint in reams, white manifold and 
M.G. cap also enjoyed good local de- 
mand but as supplies were. heavy and 


waste; zinc. 


India 


of Japanese 


indent offers from China low, prices 
failed to improve. | 


Pharmaceuticals: With strong sup- 


port from Taiwan and_ keen inquiries 
from Korea and China, prices in general 
remained firm despite slow trading. 
Quinine. ethylcarbonate, amidopyrin, 
dihydro streptomycin, caffeine alkaloid, 
caffeine sodium benzoate and calcium 
ostelin ampoule firmed up on improved 
export demand. To relieve the short 
supply situation of streptomycin, about 
200,000 vials were booked \sfrom Bri- 
tain. 


Industrial Chemicals:/ Despite weak 
trading, prices of carbon black, 
rongalite C lumps and gum arabic re- 
gistered gains on the strength of keen 
enquiries and marked up indents. 
China was interested in oxalic acid, 
borie acid, petrolatum and gum arabic 
while Korea enquired for stearic acid, 
glycerine, lithopone, red . phosphorus, 
caustic soda, soda ash, magnesium car- 
bonate, sodium silicate and industrial 
tallow. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: About 
5,000 bales of HK yarn were offered 
to Korea in response to tenders invited 
by Seoul. Indochina also bought HK 
yarns and with quotations of raw cot- 
ton firm, prices of cotton yarn im- 
proved. Trading in piece’ goods re- 
mained weak and the situation is de- 
teriorating with the enforcement of 
sales control of piece goods in Indo- 
nesia. 


Hongkong Products: Authorities in 
Wellington recently reminded HK. ex- 
porters that 50% 
required in all HK-made products if 
they are to enjoy preferential 
Exports of plastic goods to Western 
Europe, Southeast Asia and Africa re- 
mained brisk. Shipments of gas lamps 
to South Africa, Middle East. and 
Philippines improved and new markets 
were developed in West and East 
Africa, West Indies, US and Canada 
for embroidered slippers. The whole- 


sale price of ladies slippers was $1.60 


per pair. About 5,000 dozen pairs 
were exported. Leather shoes were 
exported to Africa and the West Indies 
at the wholesale price of about $15 
per pair. | - 


_Rice, Flour and Sugar: Trading in 
‘rice slowed down after the recent 
Sales of Government rice to registered 
dealers. Prices in general remained 
steady. Lack of export demand and 
heavy stock kept the flour market 
sluggish. Australian flour maintained 
firm trend due to limited supply while 
US and Japanese products had small 
local sales totalling about 10,000 bags. 
Demand from Thailand and Indochina 
kept sugar firm. Japanese _ refined 
sugar ruled easier under the pressure 
of expected arrivals. Taikoo granu- 
lated gained on strong export demand 
and slightly reduced supply quota for 
Hongkong market on account of Singa- 
pore orders. | 
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Empire content 


tariff. . 


EASTERN 


Imports into Hongkong by Railway 


Goods exported in financial year 
1953/54 fell from 33,728 to 23,826 tons 
in weight and $394,863 to $278,051 
in revenue, the decrease per cent being 
29.36 and 29.58 respectively. The em- 
bargo on strategic supplies to China 
was responsible. 

Goods imported from China 
adversely affected. Tonnage 
from 220,287 to 139,973, 

36.46% and receipts from $1,340,910 
to $904,800, a drop of 32.52%. The 
principal commodities arriving by rail 
during the year were as under:— | 

Beans 22,959 metric tons, Eggs 
17,856, Potatoes 9,751, Bran 8,318, 


were 
declined 


Wood oil 6,261, Garlic 5,013, Sesame | 
oil 3,495, Bean noodle 3,388, 


seed oil 3,016, Native medicine 2,479, 
Vegetables 2,216, Bean oil 2,175, Hemp 
seeds 1,919, Chillies dried 1,914, Melon 
seeds 1,891, Gunny bags 1,869, Ground 
nut, cakes 1,686, Tea seed cakes 1,324, 


Cotton waste 1,257, Nutgall* 1,230, 

Resin 1,199, Hemp 1,179, Gypsum 

1,013. tons. | 
Since the middle of September, 


cattle have been imported by rail, due 
to better prices in the local market. 
The number of animals imported was: 
No. of pigs 160,000 head, No. of 
buffaloes 1,769, No. of cows 1,666. 


China Trade 


Following China’s recent purchase of 
2,000 tons of coconut oil, China con- 
tracted to buy from Ceylon 50,000 
tons of rubber at 27d’ fer pound. In 


return, Ceylon agreed to buy 270,000 - 


tons of rice from China at £39 per 
metric ton. Ceylon would profit 35 
million rupees on the deal. India sign- 
ed a trade agreement with China in 
which China agreed to export to India: 
rice, machine-tools, medical supplies, 
antimony, graphite, silk, wool, skins, 
paper, porcelain, books and films in ex- 
change for India’s tobacco, minerals, 
vegetable oils, chemical products, ma- 
chines, cotton, jute, bicycles, auto- 
mobiles, tyres, films and other products. 
Last year, India imported about £750.- 
000 worth of goods from China in ex- 


change for £600,000 worth of exports 
from India. 


Peking recently proposed to Tokyo 
through unofficial channels: (1) to send 
a trade delegation to Japan to pro- 
mote direct trade between the two 
countries; (2) to allow Japanese ship- 
ping firms to operate regular services 
from Japan to Shanghai and Tientsin; 
and (3) to lift all export restrictions. 
In response to these propositions, the 
Japanese Director of Sino-Japanese 
Trade Promotion Council went to 
Peking for preliminary negotiations 
for the revision of the existing un- 
official trade agreement which will ex- 
pire at the end of the year. Trade 
between China and Japan has been on 
the increase lately.. During Septem- 
ber, Japan’s exports to China totalled 
$11.5 million which is 15% more than 
the August figure of $10 million. The 
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value of contracts concluded in the 
first nine months of this year for ex- 
ports of Japanese goods to China on 
barter basis totalled $19.17 million. In 
1958, contracts for the whole year 
totalled only $6.42 milfion. 
motive behind Japan’s interest in the 
promotion of more trade with China 
was that Germany had recently sug- 
gested to Japan a three way trade 
among China, Japan and Germany as 
a means to balance Japan’s trade with 


Another. 


was $930,000. Thursday 
—After a quiet start, the tempo of 
trading gradually improved and to- | 
wards the close some counters were’ 
firmer, notably Cements, Telephones, 
Electrics and Dairy Farms. Elsewhere 
rates were steady and unchanged. The 
undertone was one of caution during 
the morning session but became steadier 
again in the afternoon. ~The turnover 
for the day amounted to $910,000. Fri- 
day—The market ruled steady through- 


575 


Petaling hovered around 3.30. Jelebu 
crept up to 46 cents and Johan had 
business at 60 cents on advice of re- 
sumption of mining in August. 

The Rubber section attained parity 
with the Industrial and Tin sections, at 
least as to enquiry if not in turnover, 
and there was an increased number of 
exchanges. Of those registered in the 
United Kingdom) Port Dickson Lukut 
took the lead with business from 2/634 
to 2/9 whilst Batu Tiga were taken 


Germany. Items .of China produce out Friday with Utilities edging up- by London from 15/- to 15/6. Amongst 
which Germany wants to get through wards under steady demand. Cements Dollar rubbers Batu Lintang were 
Japan __ include oilseeds, soyabeans, also maintained their support and _ popular around $1.27% and both Lunas 
ramie, jute, raw silk and silk products, showed further improvement. Else- and Borelli had exchanges at $1.65 and 


J 


feathers and rye. where price changes either way were $1.80 respectively. The Commodity 


es Nothing concrete has materialised insignificant and the undertone was _ price will have to fall considerably be- 
18, from the much-talked-about trade pro- steady to firm. Business was on a fore interest in rubbers again goes into 


motion between China and U.K. Indo- moderate scale and _ the_ turnover hibernation. 


79, nesia recently complained that the em- amounted to $825,000. The dearth of local Loan offerings 

st countries including ina was a | 

on major obstacle to Indonesia’s economic SINGAPORE SHARE , 

5 development. But that is, of course, : HONGKONG COMPANY 

a4, MARKET INCORPORATIONS 

am 


Encouraging factors such as the 
steady metal market and a booming 
rubber price had little effect on local . 


The following new private companies were 
— during the week ended October 9, 
Pp 


HONGKONG SHARE 


MARKET 


Demand for popular shares was 
steady throughout the week. Utilities, 
Banks, Wheelocks, Realties, Cements, 
Telephones, Electrics and Dairy Farms 
firmed up and the’ turnover 
week totalled almost $5 million. 


Market developments during’ the 
week: Monday—The market followed 
much the same pattern as last Friday, 
there was a steady demand for Utilities 
with China Lights and Electrics at- 
tracting most of the attention. Prices 
generally were steady and unchanged 
although'a few counters were  frac- 
tionally higher, notably H.K. Banks, 
Union Insurances, Realties and Nan- 
yangs. The undertone throughout the 
day was steady and turnover 
amounted to $1,220,000. Tuesday— 
Quieter trading conditions prevailed on 
the market as buyers became more 
cautious in their commitments. Apart 
from a further rise in H.K. Banks both 
in London and locally, and a large 
parcel of Realties changing hands _ at 
$2.15, the market was dull and fea- 
tureless. The undertone was | fairly 
steady and the turnover amounted to 
$1,044,000. Wednesday—The bulk of 
the business in ‘the morning was con- 
centrated on Wheelocks due to the fact 
that this Company had declared a 
dividend of 50 cents per share together 
with a bonus of 25 cents making 75 
cents free of tax for the year. This 
was closely followed by Realties with 
some 56,000 shares transacted at $2.10 
per share. The next item of interest 
was Banks which reached a new high 
of $1,860 per share at which rate 110 
shares. changed hands. Elsewhere in- 
terest was widespread though on a 
lesser scale. Rates held well and the 
market at noon closed. steady. The 
volume of business for the half day 


of the. 


markets. Albeit there were rises in 
the Rubber section, both Industrials 
and Tins, apart from a few exceptional 
improvements, showed no more than a 
steady tendency and satisfactory under- 
tone. The volume of business written 
failed to surmount the previous moder- 
ate level. 


The Industrial section had no out- 
standing feature and turnover con- 
tracted. through the inertness of 
operators, Straits Traders having 
reached a peak of $23.50 re- 


ceded to $23.35 and Singapore Trac-- 
tion Company Ords. with sellers down 


to 22/6, belatedly suffered from the 
news that the City Council would not 
be exercising its option, at least until 
1963. Gammons were firm with buy- 
ers at $3.471%4, equally so were Wear- 
nes with strong demand at $2.70 and 
William Jacks at $38.0714 cd. Both 
Sime Darby and Hammers had increased 
inquiry but little turnover, and Alexan- 
dra Brick Ords. had an isolated trans- 
action at $2.70. There was further 
buying of Tasman Pulp and Paper, the 
New Zealand Company which _ recent- 
ly issued 500,000 ordinary shares of 
£1 each at par. The £1 shares, 5/- 
paid up, were taken at 5/11 before 
offerings dried up. 


The Tin Section had a larger turn- 
over and Rantay, particularly, came in 
for greater. enduiry. On the dividend 
of 30% for the year the shares touch- 
ed $2.20 but at the close there were 
sellers at $2.17%. Austral Amalga- 
mated firmed to 13/3 and _ Laruts to 
12/10%. Increased interest was shown 
in the Burma Malay group with buyers 


of Katu at 24/- and of Renong Con-— 


solidated at 13/3. Rahman Hydraulic, 
having been in Coventry for many a 
long day, achieved some popularity and 
closed with buyers at $1.07. Taiping . 
Consolidated had takers at $1.70 and 


Ching Hing Construction Company, Limited— ~ 
Building and general contractors; Nominal Capi- 
tal, $5,000,000; Registered Office, Room No. 
607, China. Building, Victoria; Subscribers—Ip 
Ching Ping, Park Mansions, 4 Mile, Tai Po 
Road, Kowldon, Merchant; Wong Miu Shim, 
Park Mansions, 4 Mile, Tai Po Road, Kowloon, 
Married Woman. 


Wang Yip Investment Company, Limited— 
To acquire lands, buildings; Nominal Capital, 
$3,000,000; Registered Office, No. 146, Boundary 
Street, Kowloon; Subscribers—Chan Kai Tung, 
146, Boundary Street, Kowloon, Merchant; Chan 
eh Yin, 146, Boundary Street, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


Wise Investment 
of hotel, restaurant; Nominal Capital, $150,000; 
Registered Office, Takshing House, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Philip Au, 193, Woo- 
sung Street, Kowloon, Merchant; J. P. Chao, 
5B, Wang Fung Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Wai Yuen Cheong & Company, Limited— 
Dealers in medicines and medical preparations; 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, 
Nos. 54 and 56, Bonham Strand West, Victoria; 
Subscribers—Fung Sing Hong, 71B, Pokfulum 


Limited—Keepers 


QUO 
VADIS— 
BRITANNIA 


SEE YOUR BOOK DEALER 
OR PHONE 21070 
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East, 
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Merchant ; 


Bonham Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Tai Sun Leather Factory, 
turers and dealers 
Capital, 


$160,000 ; 


Victoria ; 
Kau U 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated during the week ended October 16, 
1954 


Whitecroft 


Wu, 206, 


Fong West, 
Tam Wah Kit, 2, Lok Hing Lane, 
Merchant. 


& > Allen 
Export and import merchants; Nominal Capital, 
$500,000; Registered Office, Room 206, Hong- 
kong Hotel Building, 


Hongkong ; 
Antonio 


(Eastern) 


Fung Yuen Hon, 


Limited—Manufac- 
in leathers, hides; Nominal 
Registered Office, No. 
Connaught Road, Victoria, Subscribers—Lee Yuk 
Kuen, 416, Shanghai Street, Kowloon, Merchant ; 
Wong Yin Lok, 9 Mile-stone, Chuen Wan, New 
Kowloon, Engineer. 


56, 


Yiuwah & Company, Limited—-Importers, ex- dy Fort Street, Hongkong, Director, Tai Ping E. HALPERN for and on behalf > 
porters; Nominal Capital, $300,000; Registered Underwriters (H.K.) Ltd. | of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
Office, No. 94, Jervois Street, Rona. ““Naarden” (Hongkong) Limited—Manufac- view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
turers, importers, exporters; Nominal Capital, § ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
Ling Road, Kowloon, Merchant. kong & Shanghai Bank Building, Victoria; Sub- phone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

Kwong Wing Hing Company, Limited— seribers—Van Dorp, Willem Anne, aarder- The Far Eastern Economic 
Chemists, druggists; Nominal Capital, $500,000;  ‘Straatweg 298, Huizen, Holland, ompany Review is published weekly and 
Registered Office, No. 49, Wing Lok Street: Director; Uriot, Cornelis, Meentweg 2, _Naar- 


Subscribers—Chan Yat Nam, 2, 
Hongkong, Merchant; 


Hongkong, 


Limited— 


Subscribers— 
Hongkong Hotel Building, 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Raymond E. Moore, 
Chartered Accountant. 1, Voeux Road Central, Hongkong, Soli- 


Merchant ; 


William Andrew Pirie Thom, 108, 
The 


Peak, Hongkong, 


The Chang Fong Enterprise Company (Hong- citor. 
kong) Limited—General merchants, importers, 
; Nominal $250,000; Registered 
Office, Room 907, Bank of East Asia Building, : 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Thomas Shi-Tse Yang, 


35, Cameron Road, Kowloon, Adviser, United 


Chinese Bank, Ltd., Hongkong; Tsze-Fong Zar, Published and edited by ERIC 


printed in Hongkong by the 
Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Road, C. 


den, Holland, Company Secretary. 


Lipcom Limited—Export and import mer- 
chants; Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered 
Office, St.- George’s Building, Victoria; Sub- 
scribers—-Gaston Octave Croset, 6, Harbour View 
Mansions, 11-12, Magazine Gap Road, Hongkong, 


* * 


Merchant; Raymond E. Moore, 1, Des Voeux Annual subscription rate: $80. 
Road Central, Hongkong, Solicitor. Overseas $93 au £6. 0. A or. 
Amerasia Corporation, Limited—Export and US$1 6. 


import. merchants; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; 

Registered Office, St. George’s Building, Vic- 

toria; Subscribers—Gaston Octave Croset, 6, 

Harbour View Mansions, 11-12, Magazine Gap 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


World-wide coverage through one channel 


London, 
Hamburg, 
Paris, 

Genoa, 
Madras, 
Bombay, 
Calcutta, 
Karachi, 
Rangoon, 
Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, 
Malacca, 
Seramban, 
Klang, 
Penang, 
Ipoh, 

Teluk Anson, 
Bangkok, 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


SHIPPING 


AGENCY OF 


OFFICE: 
QND 


Branches 
Saigon, 
Manila, 
Cebu, 


_Tabaco, 


Davao, 


Shanghai, 


Tokyo, 

Osaka, 
Sydney, 
Melbourne, 
San Francisco, 
New York, 
Portland, 
Vancouver, 
Toronto, 
Montreal, 

Rio de Janeire, 
Sao Paulo, 


IMPORT & EXP DRT 


THE EAST 


HEAD 
aureus BUILDING. 
TELS., 34111-34112- 34113-34114. 
CABLES: ORIENT. 
P.O.BOX 835. 


ASIATIC CO.,LTD. j 


COPENHAGEN. 
FLOOR, HONGKONG. 


Santos, 
Recife, 
Joinville, 
Buenos Aires, 
Asuncion, 
Encarnacion, 
Durban, 
Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, 
- Port Elizabeth, 
Salisbury, 
Mombasa, 
Nairobi, 
Kampala, 
Kisumu, 
Dar-es-Salaam, 
Usumbura, 
Sekondi, 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


THE NIPPON 


KANGYO BAN 


LIMITED 


Established: 1897 
HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


Over 100 branches in all principal cities of Japan 


© 


= 
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THRE BANK. 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


LIMITED 


2,700,000,000.00 


Reserve Fund 
Deposit 


(as of March 31, 1954) : | 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


185 branches in principal cities of Japan 
OVERSEAS: 


LONDON BRANCH, (Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2). 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are always ee to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 
_ Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


Ww. R. LOXLEY & Co.. (CHINA) 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING | INSURANCE 


ine 


CABLES 
LOXLEY-HONGKONG 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND | 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


- Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


BRITISH EAST “SPRICA: MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern. vessels. 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


_AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings’ 
To 


NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
every 2nd and ‘16th of each mone. 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALD 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents for: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Rene: 
BOOKING AGENTS | FOR ALL AIR LINES. 
Offices in aneiieen: ‘J apan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Antsterdam. 
_ AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


‘TOURIST SERVICE- 13668 


| Te 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI | — 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA Wp 


~All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 
_,tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the: 

Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight | | 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
_ save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. | 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service fron Hong - 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paria, 
- gave $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
» Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, 
Pan A merican World Airways, Ine. 


PAN AMERICAN 


| 
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LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 

Insurance Agents, Machinery and 

Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 

Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
| 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., aren 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


JAPDINE, MATHESON 
& 


Established 1832 


| FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 


HONG KONG 
Importers and Exporters, 


Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


_ The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
_. Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
- Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. | 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


_ 
| 
: | 

— 
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| 
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Managed by 


A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


F ast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, ! SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
*M.S. “JOHANNES MAERSK” .... .... Nov. 2 
*M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK” .... .... Nov. 17 


MS. “SALLZ. . ..-.-..... Dee 2 
*Calling Vancouver 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bille of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
‘Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


MS. “OLUF MAERSK” .... .... .... Nov. 3 
M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Nov. 18 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK’’ ... .... .... Nev. 7 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... Dee. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK”  .... ... Nov. 8 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... a 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” ... .... Nov. 6 


M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Nov. 23 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


___ JEBSEN & CO. 
Pedder Building. ‘Tel: 36066-9. 
Chimese Freight Boeking Office 


27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and retation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty te proceed via other ports te 
lond/discharge cargo 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. 


Cable Address: 


‘RYMAC” HONG KONG 


NEW BOE 


Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA: 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
 MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-J apan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
| PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan | 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


‘Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Ce., Ltd. 
Ocaka Shesen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Seindia Steam Nav. Ce., Lid., Bembay 
The Eastern Shipping. Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Office: | 
HOLME RINGER & CO., 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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